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NEW HOLDER OF WORLD'S ROAD RECORD 


American Cars Smash World’s Record 


Twice in | Day Road Mark Made by Nazzaro in 1908 Is Beaten—Herrick, Winning Santa 
Monica Free-for-All in National, Averages 74 62 Miles Per Hour—Merz, National 
Takes 301-450 Class at 74.4 m.p.h.—Keene in Marmon Wins 231- 

300 Class Event—Louis Nikrent, Buick, Lands 230 Class Race 


OS ANGELES, CAL., 
Oct. 15—In 1908 Naz- 


zaro, driving a Fiat, aver- 
aged 74.3 miles per hour for 
328.2 miles in the Florio 
cup race, which stood as a 
world’s record for road rac- 
ing. Today that mark was 
twice beaten—the first time 
by Charles Merz, who aver- 
aged 74.42 miles for 151.5 
miles, and a few hours later 
by Harvey Herrick, who 
did 74.62 miles per hour for 
202 miles. All this occur- 
red in the Santa Monica 
road races today, and the 
honors all belong to the Na- 
tional, for Herrick, in the 
big blue ear, won the free- 
for-all, and Merz, also Na- 
tional, the 301-450 class 
race, 

Undoubtedly it was the 
course and the climatic 
‘onditions that were re- 


M.P.H. 


74.62 
74.42 
74 


FASTEST ROAD RACES IN MOTORING HISTORY 


Dis. Race Winner Date 
202 Santa Monica, U. S. A...Herrick, National........... 1911 
151.5 Santa Monica, U. S. A...Merz, National............... 1911 
328.2 Florio cup, Italy.......... INGRRMNGs UG 6 ie eeticisins oss 1908 
202 Santa Monica, U. S. A.... Tetzlaff, Lozier.............. 1910 
151 Santa Monica, U. S. A.... Tetzlaff, Lozier............. 1910 
478 Grand Prix, France...... Moet eg nD 1907 
415.2 Grand Prix, U. S. A.....Bruce-Brown, Benz.......... 1910 





CHARLES MERZ, NATIONAL, WINNER 301-450 CLASS RACE 


sponsible for the record- 
breaking, for one can go 
back to other races this 
year and get comparisons 
which show this. The San- 
ta Monica free-for-all, the 
Fairmount park races and 
the Illinois cup at Elgin 
were at 202, 202.5 and 203 
miles respectively. Herrick 
in a National won at Santa 
Monica in 162 minutes and 
27.6 seconds; Bergdoll in a 
Benz won the Fairmount in 
198 minutes 41.35 seconds 
and Herr in a National the 
Illinois cup in 185 minutes 
55 seconds. Comparing the 
Santa Monica and the Illi- 
nois, hecause the same 
make and model of car won 
both, oné finds that the 
California course has the 
advantage by 23 minutes 
28 seconds. The size of the 
circuit is approximately the 
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3 Results in the 
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Santa Monica Road Races 




















































































































a a 
FREE-FOR-ALL, 202 MILES, WON BY HARVEY HERRICK IN A NATIO 
Hl No. Car Driver Bore Stroxe 1 2 3 4 5 6 . 1 
if 11 National ...............+.. Herrick ........... 5 54d Elapsed time........... 7:02 18:42 20:26 27:09 33:52 . 40:34 47-17 
%| Bam tMMeOiss. 5... oo5e ee : 6:40 6:44 6:43 6:48 6:32 G48 
i} 12 PEORIA 5 ooo cece ccc cons Patechike «...... 603. 4% 7 Elapsed time........... 6:34 .- 15:41 22:47 25:49 32:1 40:22 47:19 
i Lap | ES REE ree 9:07 7:06 * 6:26 8:07 6:57 
4 RII 5 044 oe kaise vase ens DR WHON, 2.5% 5000 4% 7 Elapsed time........... 6:55 13:44 20:29 27:05 = 83:44 40:35 47:21 
i ERD CMO. <0 5. oss ese e ee 6:49 6:45 6:36 6:39 6:51 6:46 
j * Lap time questioned 
‘ Also started: Merz, National 40, completed race; Wilcox, National 50, completed race; Dingley, Pope-Hartford, 23 laps; Lewis, Stutz, 23 laps: 
| 
; 
- 8 
i] 301-450 CLASS, NONSTOCK, 151.5 MILES, WON BY CHARLES MERZ IN 
§ 
} 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
; 5 National....... Merz..... 5 5}% Elapsed time. 7:04 13:47 20:30 27:10 33:51 40:37 47:19 
Lap time..... 7:04 6:43 6:43 6:40 641 7:46 6:32 
i 2 Pope-Hartford.Dingley... 4% 5% Elapsed time 6:50 13:24 20:00 26:38 33:12 39:51 46:39 
{ Lap time..... 6:50 7:34 6:36 6:38 6:34 46:39 6:48 
Ft 
‘ fg | eee Bae Lewis.... 4% 5% Elapsed time. 7:18 16:15 21:05 27:57 34:48 41:42 48:35 
i Lap time.... 7:18 8:57 * 6:52 6:51 6:54 6:53 
A} * Lap time questioned 
? Also started: Herrick, National, completed race; time, 126:00; average, 72:14 miles per hour 
t) 
| 231-300 CLASS, NONSTOCK, 151.5 MILES, WON BY 
CHARLES MERZ 
National driver who won 3801-450 cuss race 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
j and broke record 22 Marmon..\... Keene..... 4°3/4, 5 Elapsed time. 7:44 14:57 22:06 29:18 36:31 43:56 51:09 
; Lap time..... 7344 @i8 7309: “eis Tris. 7:25 Tis 
, same, the California course being 8.4 miles 19 Marmon...... J. Nikrent.. 48/4 5 Elapsed time. 7:46 15:03 22:20 29:35 36:55 44:13 51:32 
: to the lap and the one at Elgin just a Lap time..... 7:46 7:17) (T:1T) 7:158— 7:20-7:18 7:19 
shade under 8.5. 9 Mercer.... Hanshue... 4% 5 Lap time.... 7:45 15:11 22:12 30:11 37:41 45:10 52:38 © 
} There were four races run at Santa Mon- Lap time..... 7:45 7:26 7:01 7:59 7:30 7:29 7:28 
ica today, all non-stock, the free-for-all * Lap time questioned 
at 202 miles, which was won by Herrick Also started: L. Nikrent, Buick, completed race; Jenkins, Cole, 17 laps; McKeague, Durocar 
in a National; the 301-450 class at 151.5 ——— 
miles, which was won by Merz in a Na- 
tional; the 231-300 class race, also at 151.5 INCHES AND UND NON WON 
miles, which went to Bruce Keene in a 231 ER, NONSTOCK, 101 MILES, 
Marmon at 68.7 miles an hour, and the 
161-230 class, which was taken by Louis No Car Driver Bore Stroke Time 
Nikrent in a Buick at 59.20 miles, the dis- 28 BRU 25 009 3 stags sass waar ...Louis Nikrent ....... 3% 3% BIAPsed ooo e sno e es eees 
tance being 101 miles. CT eer eee 
32 SO iin 05.3:05.0 05a Sere erints CREPIGS isc cence sce 3% 4 Blapsed .........---eeeeee 
BOURNE vais erie ee h 6 esece se ogee 
| eee ee Rs". <onquxdduben 4 ee NE Bs cnciiaasscasse%s 
LS RAC ee en eee 
Also started: Soules, Flanders, completed race; Hanshue, Reo, 10 laps; Fleming, Locomobile 
Herrick was the dark horse in the free- last with the same car in the 301-450 class 
for-all. Driving a National 40 which he race he became even more of a dark horse. 
had been using in coast events for the past His trouble in the other event had been 
6 months and representing the coast agent, due to tires. He was making too much 
he became famous in an afternoon. He speed around the corners. In the time 
had to his credit the Bakersfield road race between the 301-450 and the free-for-all 
of last July and the Los Angeles-Phoenix Herrick quietly. mapped out his race and 
desert race of last year. But he was not once underway he furnished the most con- 
even a member of the National team which sistent performance ever seen in an Amer- 
came out from the factory. In deference ican road race. 
to the local agent, Herrick had been per- Free-for-all Battle | 
PSO aie eee + pana , mitted to handle the car which already The free-for-all, for the Dick Ferris cup, 
- sae onan isin aaa hi was here. When the coast man finished was a bitter fight between the Nationals 
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in Which World’s Record Is ‘I'wice Beaten 














NAL IN WORLD’S RECORD TIME, AVERAGING 74.62 MILES PER HOUR 














8 
53:55 
6:38 
53:49 
6:30 
53:40 
619 


J. Nikrent, Marmon, 


9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20: 
60:34 67:18 73:59 80:39 87:20 93:59 102:28 109:16 115:54 122:30 129:05 136:42 
6:39 6:44 6:41 6:40 6:51 6:39 8:29 6:48 6:38 6:36 6:35 6:37 
60:28 67:05 73:46 80:26 87:05 93:47 100:28 107:14 113:58 120:47 127:36 134:31 
6:39 6:37 6:41 6:26 6:39 6:42 6:43 6:46 6:44 6:49 6:49 6:45 
60:41 67:23 74:00 80:42 87:27 94:10 100:51 110:10 120:04 126:40 133:21 140:06 
7:01 6:42 6:37 6:45 6:33 6:11 9:19 9:54 6:36 6:41 6:45 


6:42 


22 laps; Hanshue, Mercer, 22 laps; Tetzlaff, Fiat, 22 laps; Endicott, Inter-State, 


21 22 23 24 M. P. H. 

142:16 148:58 155:44 162:27.6 74°62 
6:34 6:42 6:41 6:43.6 

141:27 150:58 158:20 165:42.73 73.24 
6:56 9731 7:22 7:22.73 

148:09 154:46 161:22 167:54.53 72.16 
8:03 6:37 6:36 6:32:53 


3 laps; Duby, Midland, out first lap 




















NATIONAL AT 74.42 MILES PER HOUR, FASTER THAN NAZZARO’S RECORD 








8 
53:59 
6:40 
55:19 
8:40 
55:25 
6:50 


Ht) 10 11 12 13 14 
61:52 68:42 75:24 82:02 88:46 95:24 
6:53 6:50 6:42 6:38 6:44 6:38 
61:55 68:37 75:20 82:01 88:43 96:27 
6:36 6:42 6:43 6:41 6:42 7:44 
62:13 69:02 75:49 82:58 89:49 96:44 
6:48 6:49 6:47 7:09 6:51 6:55 


15 16 17 18 M.P.H. 
102:03 108:34 115:29 122:08.45 74.42 
6:39 6:31 6:55 6:39.45 
103:52 110:26 116:57 128:26.8 73.64 
7:25 6:34 6:31 6:29.3 
103:43 111:00 118:00 124:56.95 72.18 
6:59 T:17 7:00 6:56.95 














BRUCE KEENE IN MARMON AT 68.7 MILES PER HOUR 








9 10 11 12 13 14 

















; 15 16 17 18 M.P.H. 
58:52 65:49 73:20 80:36 87:51 95:16 02:41 110:09 117:24 124:46 132:09.95 68.7 
7:48 7:57 7:31 7:16 7:15 7:25 7:25 7:48 7:15 7322 7:23.95 

59:40 = 67:02 74:19 81:47 89:04 96:21 103:39 110:57 118:22 125:45 183:08.5 68.32 
8:08 7:22 C330 7:28 7:17 tae 7:18 7:18 7:25 7:23 7:18.5 

60:05 67:27 74:53 82:16 87:39 97:04 104:24 111:44 119:03 126:24 183:41.20 67.99 
7:27 2a 7:26 7:23 7:23 7:25 7:20 7:20 7:19 7:21 7:15.20 

16 laps; Bigelow, Lexington, 16 laps; Jeffkins, Schacht, 15 laps; Siefert, Cole, 14 laps 

BY LOUIS NIKRENT IN BUICK AT 59.20 MILES PER HOUR 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 M.P.H. 
8:19 18:29 28:31 37:32 44:04 52:24 60:46 69:09 77:25 86:49 95:08 103:21.70 59.20 
8:19 10:10 10:02 9:01 6:32 6:20 8:22 8:23 8:16 9:24 8:19 8:02.70 
— 17:39 25:56 §=636:39 «= 48:08 )3=—551:37 62:34 «71:08 «= 79:45) = 87:19 = «96:52 ~=—-:105 : 22.85 57.21 
9:01 8:38 8:17 10:43 6:29 8:29 10:57 8:34 8:37 7:34 9:33 8:30.85 
ee 17:12 25:30 §=35:08 }=6. 48:38 «= 51:50 «59:18 68:15 76:48 97:49 106:56 115:50.20 52.30 
8:00 8:22 8:18 9:33 8:35 8:12 7:28 8:57 8:33 21:01 9:07 8:54.20 

10 Japs; Dequelin, Sunset, 8 laps; Anthony, Regal, 5 laps; Smith, Maxwell, 2 laps 
a 

















and the Marmons. Bert Dingley in a. Pope- 
Hartford was a contender up to the twenty- 
second lap, when repeated tire changes 
put him out of the running. The fastest 
lays were reeled off by Tetzlaff in a Fiat, 
the winner of last year’s race. With 75 
nules of the race completed the Fiat led by 
+ minutes, but from there on it began to 
have engine trouble. Several times Tetz- 
laf stopped and made minor adjustments 
cn his engine, and once changed spark 
p-ugs at his pit. During the, last half of 
‘ne race he was not a contender. 


At the start Tetzlaff and Wilcox in the 
National 50 set a hot pace. With three 
laps completed the Fiat led Wileox by 56 
seconds, with Dingley third. The leaders 
had tire trouble in the fourth, but Tetzlaff 


_ retained his lead while Patsehke in a 


Marmon moved up to second. Dingley kept 
third. 
Troubles of the Cars 

The Midland twisted its magneto shaft 
and stopped at its pit the first time around, 
Wilcox threw a tire on the Palisades turn, 
making a very spectacular skid, but bring- 





BRUCE KEENE 
Recent addition to Marmon team who won the 
231-300 class race 


ing his National to a stop without trouble. 
The only accident of the race occurred 
on the Inter-States fourth lap. Harry En- 
dicott was approaching the turn when 
Tetzlaff overtook him, and as they went 
into death curve together the exhaust from 
the Fiat blinded Endicott and he failed to 
make the turn, his car hitting the heavy 
iron rails which had been placed to pre- 
vent cars crashing through a high board 
fence. The ear was partially wrecked, but 
with the exception of a few bruises and a 
sprained arm Endicott was not injured. 
The first 50 miles were covered by Tetz- 





JOE DAWSON 


Marmon driver who was third in free-for-ali 
at Santa Monica 











HUGE CROWDS 


laff in 38 minutes 28 seconds. The Fiat 
had been reeling off laps at an 80-mile-an- 
hour average. The remainder of the cars 
were bunched, Patschke being 11 seconds 
ahead of Dingley and Herrick 2 seconds 
behind the Pope and 1 ahead of Merz. At 
the end of the ninth lap it was Tetzlaff in 
front. He led Patschke by 3 minutes 29 
seconds. Herrick was 7 seconds bebind 
and running strong. 

Tetzlaff came to grief on the tefith iti: 
He tried to take the Nevada turn too fast 
and blew two tires. This lost him the 
lead, Patschke taking first, followed by 
Herrick only 11 seconds behind. Even this 
far the ultimate winner was being given 
little consideration. This condition con- 
tinued through the next lap, Dawson mov- 
ing up to third. Wilcox had been gradu- 
ally losing out on account of tire trouble. 
He changed two tires in the eighth lap and 
also stopped in the thirteenth, fifteenth 
and twenty-first. It was Patschke, Her- 
rick and Dawson in the thirteenth, and in 
the fourteenth Herrick gained 3 seconds 
on the leader. 

Tire Trouble for Herrick 

A tire change threw Herrick back to 
fourth place in the fifteenth, Dawson going 
to second and Dingley to third. Tetzlaff 
was 14 minutes behind, completely out of 
it. Dingley crept up to second in the 
sixteenth and was still holding that posi- 
tion the next time around. Two bad laps 
sent Dawson back to fourth, Herrick com- 
ing to third. 

With four laps yet to go Patschke was 
leading Dingley by 65 seconds. Herrick 
had been making up his lost seconds and 
was only 7 seconds behind Dingley. At 
this stage it was’ anybody’s race. 
more lap and Herrick had taken second 
place from the Pope, ‘out the Marmon spill 
led. The Marmon went~-by the’ stand/hit- 
ting on three cylinders, and from there on 
Herrick went after the race,-making his 
fastest laps toward the end. 

The twenty-third lap put Dingley out of 
it, and from there-on ‘it easily was Her- 
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FILLED THE STANDS AT THE SANTA MONICA ROAD RACES 


rick. With only 16 miles to go the result 
still was in doubt, and the winning by the 
Los Angeles boy was the cause of the 
wildest enthusiasm. 

Patschke and Dawson rolled into second 
and third places when Dingley fell by the 
wayside. Merz in the second National 40 
had been coming fast and finished fourth. 

The 301-450 class race, for the Leon 
Shettler cup, was a battle royal among 
the Pope, Stutz and two Nationals. Ding- 
ley was away in front and he continued to 
hold the advantage until the eighth lap. 
Tire trouble stopped Herrick in the fourth 
and fifth laps and Dingley made a change 
in the eighth. The tenth lap once more 
saw Dingley leading, with Merz 6 seconds 
behind and Lewis in the Stutz and Herrick 
less than a minute in the rear. The 
eleventh brought more grief to Herrick 
in the shape of bad tires, while Merz con- 
tinued to trail Dingley by 5 seconds. Merz 
gained a second on the next round and on 
the fourteenth, when Dingley was twice 
forced to stop for tires, the National 





ONE OF 


THE SPECTACULAR TURNS ON 


went to the front and never was headed. 
At the finish only 2 minutes 56 seconds 
separated the first and fourth ears. 

The 231-300 class was a hot fight among 
the Marmons, Mercer and Buick. At. the 
finish of the fifth lap Keene in a Marmon 
led Joe Nikrent, also in a Marmon, by 23 
seconds. With ten laps completed Keene 
led by 59 seconds, with Hanshue in the 
Mercer 34 seconds behind. With only three 
laps to go Nikrent was 48 seconds behind 
the leader. Keene won by 53% seconds 
over Nikrent and a minute and a half 
ahead of Hanshue. Nine started. This 
race was run at the same time as the 301- 
450 class event, 

Details of Short Race 

Nine started in the 161-230 class race, 
for the Chanslor & Lyon trophy, at 101 
miles, which was sandwiched in before the 
free-for-all. The Maxwell lost its flywheel 
in the third lap and the Regal had engine 
trouble. Hanshue in the Reo set a fast 
pace, but by consistent running Louis Nik- 
rent took the Buick to the front in the 


SANTA MONICA COURSE 
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LOUIS NIKRENT IN 


later part of the race. The E-M-F looked 
all over the winner as late as the ninth 
lap, but a broken water connection caused 
a stop for repairs and more water, and this 
lost the race for the Detroit car. The Ford 
was second to the Buick, running a very 
consistent race. 
Conditions Are Ideal 

The day was ideal for racing, the 
warmth of the California sun combining 
with the breezes of the Pacific te make 


a balmy spring day in October. . Racing 
started at 8:30 and there was only a short 
intermission between events. Starter 


Wagner rushed things. The crowd was 
immense, being estimated all the way from 
75,000 to 100,000. It formed a solid mass 
of people around the entire 8.4 miles cir- 
cuit and every available seat’ was occupied. 
With the exception of the slight accident 
to Endicott, not a person was injured. 

The course was well guarded and the 
people gave the cars all the track. Sev- 
eral of the drivers provided thrills at the 
turns, a number going straight ahead at 
Nevada. This turn was banked last year. 
This year it was left flat, and despite the 
fact that it was a right angle curve all 
cars but one took it without accident. The 
local dealers’ association announced that 
the next Santa Monica road race will be 
held next May during the Shriners’ con- 
vention here. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK AFTERMATH 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14—Although 
the Fairmount park 200-mile road race 
is now a matter of history, it is doubtful 
if this eastern classic has ever before been 
provoeative of more discussion. 

There is one outcome of the road race 
that has sueceeded in arousing a storm 

protest. Dr. J. William White, of 
ne University of Pennsylvania, at a meet- 
of the Fairmount park commission a 
‘ay or so after the race submitted a reso- 
ution to the commissioners suggesting 
abolishment of motor car racing in 


MOTOR AGE 


BUICK, WINNER OF SMALL CAR RACE, ON 


the park. The resolution was as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Fairmount park commission, it is inadvisa- 
ble to continue the motor car races in 
the park in future years, and that to 
avoid disappointment and. misunderstand- 
ing this opinion ke transmitted to the 
persons chiefly concerned, and to make the 
same public.’’ 

No action was taken and public opinion 
will most likely do the rest. Just why the 
ban should be placed on these yearly 
motoring events is hard to understand, but 
undoubtedly the Quakers will protest. 


ANOTHER ENGLISH STOCK CAR RACE 

London, Oct.5—Two Sunbeams ran first 
and second in the 50-mile stock car race at 
Brooklands yesterday, the finish being so 
close that there was only 436 seconds between 
Coatalen, the winner, and Bayliss, second. 
The winner averaged 58144 miles per hour, 
which was faster than the pace shown by 
the Star, winner of the 277-mile stock 








SOLDIERS’ HOME TURN 


- ear race run last summer, which did 56.24 


miles:per hour. Both events were for the 
same type of car—those not exceeding 15.9 
horsepower and of standard design. Where- 
as the race yesterday placed the weight 
limit at 2,000 pounds, the cars in the 200- 
mile race were restricted to 1,600 pounds. 

Nine ears were entered in yesterday’s 
race, but only six started, five finishing. 
They kept well together for the first four 
laps, then the Peugeot: developed spark 
plug trouble which ultimately put it out 
of the«running. Cummings: in the 8. C. 
A. R., after eleven circuits, had to stop 
to change a fan belt. Summary: 


First—L. Coatalen, 15.9-horsepower Sun- 
beam; won at 58% miles per hour. 

Second—N. F. Bayliss, 15.9-horsepower 
Sunbeam; beaten by 4% seconds. 

Third—W. H. Hill, 15.9-horsepower Schnei- 
der; 2 minutes 354 seconds behind the win- 
ner. 

Fourth—H..M. Bowden, 13.9-horsepower 
Vivinus; 5 minutes 194% seconds behind the 
winner. ‘ 

Also started—S. G. Cumings, 15.9-horse- 
power S. C. A. R.; completed course; C. E. 
James, 12.1-horsepower Peugeot, finished 
thirteen laps. , 








TETZLAFF IN FIAT ON OCEAN FRONT DRIVE, SANTA MONICA 
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Some Good Advertisiog 


T will be difficult to find a better example of good advertising 

than that made use of by the south in securing the Glidden 
tour at present in progress. While taking the big tour south 
has generally been spoken of as a good roads’ booster, it cannot 
be overlooked, that in reality, it is a big advertisement for the 
south. It was conceived by southerners, ‘is being carried out by 
them and is accomplishing the desired result. It would be difii- 
cult to find any other section of the country that would be able 
to get three score and ten of its best citizens to band togetier 
to spend over 2 weeks for the good of its territory. It would be 
difficult to get a state governor to serve as the display headiine 
for this great personal advertisement that the south is making to 
all the citizens of this country. The scheme is a bold one but it 
is working, it is working well, and is going to be a big benefit 
to the section it is intended to aid. That is evident with the tour 
only half finished. 


z zx 


ESIDES serving as a sectional advertisement, this tour is an 

admirable example of. what the amateur can do with his own 
car on a long tour. Many of the owners are driving their own 
cars, others have their chauffeurs, but in either case it is quite 
different from’ former-‘tours when only factory entrants’ com- 
peted and when the respective factories strained every nerve to 
make the cars go through with clean scores. The development 
of amateur touring is a commendable enterprise; the sever‘ 
inter-club runs in the central west started this amateur trend and 
it is to be hoped that another year will see more of them, for it 
indicates a healthy growth. 
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HEN amateurs are contending the maker should keep his 

finger out of the pie. There are not a few factory entrants 
in this tour, the majority of them having been made before the 
rules were changed making the tour specially for amateurs. It is 
well that amateurs and professional contend together, if the rules 
will permit of such, which in this case they apparently do, but it 
is unfortunate when makers, who have their cars entered by ama- 
teurs, use this for their own personal end, having previously 
refused to make factory entries. If makers want to compete 
they should enter direct; if their amateur owners want to com- 
pete allow them to do so, but there should not be any disguise 
about the matter. Already several rumors are afloat as to makers 
paying the expenses of amateur entries. If this.be so it will be 
fatal to the amateur end of the sport. An amateur must be kept 
separate from such aid, the rules state so. The amateur should 
be encouraged, but he skould also be protected. The out-and-out 
amateur does not want to have to compete against the so-called 
amateur who is driving his own car, with the factory behind the 
bills. It would be much better to require guarantees from ama- 
teurs on such matters, and it would be still better not to bring 
the amateur and professional together in tours of this nature. 
The one will in the end injure the other. It would be too bad to 
kill, or even give a setback to the present amateur spirit, and it 
will surely get such a setback if a stiff rein is not held. The 
contest board should not leave any stone unturned to maintain 
amateur status in tours as rigidly as in races, hill-climbs or other 
contests. Your true amateur wants no suspicion. cast as to his 
standing as a simon-pure, and it behooves the governing body to 
insist on a clean slate on every occasion. 


910 Sovra Micmoan Avenue CHICAGO 
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Another American Victory 


paar likes a winner and the establishing af a new 
world’s record for road races last Saturday by Herrick in a 
National cannot but rouse the most sluggish to the fact that 
America is coming to its own in the matter of motor car su- 
premacy. This victory, and it is a very signal performance, 
will do much to obliterate the early memories of road racing, 
when some of the American cars were taken across the Atlantic 
to compete in the big European road race classics. The per- 
formances in those days were made the basis of the status of 
the American industry. They were largely true, but since then 
times have changed, although the European would still like to 
think that little good can come out of America in the motor 
field. This carrying away from Europe of its coveted record will 
at least serve to impress on the entire world that America is 
working, and working in the right direction in the car field. 


ad x 
HILE Europe has been asleep at the switch in the contest 
field, during the last 3 or 4 years, America has been climb- 
ing upwards in the night. America up to this season has been 
a veritable hotbed for contests. Every week has had its reliability 
‘uns, its track meets, and every month has it had its road race, 
its hill-elimb or its economy or commercial test. All of these 
tests have had the desired result. They have drawn the makers’ 
attention to the weaknesses of their cars. These parts have been 
strengthened. The race has demonstrated the necessity of the 
best grades of steels, that are capable of withstanding continuous 
vibration for enormously long periods. The net result has been 
the improvement of the car in every particular. Speed is the great 
test and when a car will withstand the terrific strain consequent 
upon 200 or more miles of road racing it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the lubrication, carburetion and cooling have been well 
looked after as well as the matter of satisfactory metals and 
looked after as well as the matter of satisfactory materials. 
¥. " 
ACING and other forms of contests are big advertisements to 
the motor car industry and it is regrettable that there has 
been considerable dearth in this field this year. Many makers 
have laid back and contentedly declared that racing has made 
them but that they were through as they had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. This is true, but it is also true that a few 
of these languid ones, who have been letting the precious mo- 
ments slip by and letting the other fellow get all the publicity, 
are today finding themselves slipping into the rear. The van- 
guard today is largely made up of concerns that are more or less 
active in the contest field. It does not necessarily follow that if 
«a car is not entered in races it is not in the contest zone. Many 
makers refuse to enter races and limit all of their operations to 
the touring field. Both are good and many makers need both. 
Those who have put all of their eggs into the racing basket have 
found that many of the big races were not such great sellers as 
they imagined they would be. They have learned that there are 
plenty of buyers who do not care for such speedy cars, but who 
want cars that show reliability in touring, and they are actually 
losing sales by advertising too much speed. There are buyers 
who are afraid of the car that is too fast because they think 
that some day they may press down on the accellerator and dis- 
aster may follow. The wise maker does not carry all of his eggs 
in one basket. He has room for touring and also for racing and 
hill-climbing. When he goes into all of them properly much good 
results and the entire industry is benefited. 
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President Takes an Exciting Motor rip 


ACOMA, Wash., Oct. 14—With motor 

ears floundering in the mud hub deep 
ahead of and behind him, President Will- 
iam H. Taft-was taken to the Camp of 
the Clouds on the mountains from Ta- 
coma on October 8 and through it all re- 
tained his good humor and laughed at the 
unending troubles. The president’s car 
was mired several times, but a singular 
providence seemed to protect it, and the 
chauffeur always was able to pull out of 
the mud on his own power. The pilot 
ear, containing police officers and T. H. 
Martin, of the Tacoma Commercial Club, 
was so badly mired that a team of horses 
was required to pull it from the mud. 
Despite all the trouble, however, President 
Taft was carried to the Camp of the 
Clouds and stood for nearly half an hour 
watching the fantastic glow of a sublime 
sunset on the mountains. 

Two other cars reached the Camp of 
Clouds, an elevation 5,792 feet, the re- 
mainder of the sixteen cars in the party 
being stuck in the road below. After 
waiting for the others to reach the camp 
the president’s car turned and went back, 
passing the mired cars, and hastened on 
to his waiting train at Ashford. 


The president enjoyed every minute of 
the ride. He was in his ear from 11 
o’clock a. m. until 8.30 p. m., with a half 
hour stop for lunch at Longmire Springs 
and a half-hour rest at the Camp of the 
Clouds. 


The pilot car, driven by R. P. LeFeber, 
had instructions to make all possible speed 
up the mountain, and it maintained an 
average of 35 miles an hour across the 
prairies and up the foothills. When the 
cars began the descent of the long hill of 
the Chop valley the mountain burst into 
view in all its glory. The view of the 
valley and the mountain was inspiring 
and the president’s car was stopped for 
several minutes while he drank in the 
beauty of the scene. 

The going was excellent until the maca- 
dam road had been passed beyond Ash- 
ford. From the end of the macadam to 
the entrance to the National park the 
roads were in poor condition and compara- 
tively slow progress was made. In the 
midst of the poor roads the pilot car 
stopped with a jerk, a fallen tree only a 
few feet before it. Some of the limbs 
of the tree were chopped away and the 
party again proceeded. Inside the govern- 
ment park the road was good and fine 
progress was made to Longmire Springs. 
The springs were reached shortly after 2 
o’eloek in the afternoon. A luncheon of 


fried chicken had been prepared for the 
president, ‘which he greatly enjoyed. At 
the table with the president were Gov- 
ernor M. E. Hay, Oongressman Will E. 
Humphrey, National Committeeman 8. A. 
Perkins and D. W. Coiner. 


Taft Driven To Camp of the 
Clouds Near Tacoma, Wash. 
—Cars Mired Several Times 


After leaving the hotel the party 
started up the government road to the 
Camp of the Clouds. Clouds had com- 
pletely enveloped the mountain, but the 
jagged foothills were visible from the 
springs. Those in charge of the party 
were confident that a good view of it 
would be had on the road above, so the 
party climbed into the cars again. Sev- 
eral remained at the springs unwilling to 
attempt the venturesome climb. 

The road to the Camp of the Clouds has 
not been opened to motor cars during the 
past season owing to the perilous nature 











October 14-26—Glidden tour, New York to 
Jacksonville. 


October 2u—21—Track meet, Sioux oer la. 
ai 


“a 21—Track meet, White P 
October 21—Minneapolis hill-climb. 
*October 27-November 3—Eight-day relia- 

bility run of Chicago Motor Club. 

October 28—Reliability run, Newark, N. J. 

October 30—Economy run of Motor Club of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

October 31—Track meet, Shreveport, La. 

November 2-3-4—Rellability run of Quaker 
bar Motor Club, Philadelphia. 

ovember 3-4—Track meet, Columbia, S. 

C., Automobile Club of Columbia. 
_ieoeumer 3-11—England’s annual Olympia 

show. 

*November 4-6—Phoenix road race, Mari- 
copa Automobile Club. 

November 9—Track meet of Maricopa Au- 
tomobile Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 

November 9-11—Track meet, San Antonio 
Automobile Club. 

November 20-24—First American road con- 
gress at Richmond, Va., under auspices of 
— Association for Highway Improve- 
ment. 

November 22—Road users day, American 
Road Congress, Richmond, Va., under direc- 
tion of Touring Club of America. 

November 22—Start of 11-day around- 
Georgia tour. 

*November 27—Vanderbilt road race, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

November 30—Grand Prix race, Savannah, 


ns, 


a. 
agg 6-13—Twelfth annual show, 


leas- 

ure car division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison Square garden, New York. 

January 6-20—Madison Square Garden 


ee. New York City, Automobile Board of 
rade. 

January 10-17—Annual show, Motor and 
Accessories Manufacturers, Madison Square 
garden, New York. 

January 10-17—Annual show, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, 
Grand Central palace, New York. 

January 15- Twelfth annual show, com- 
mercial division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison ae garden, New York. 

January 18-20—Annual meeting Society of 
Automobile Engineers, New York. 

January 27-February 10—Eleventh annual 
show under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, Coli- 


seum, nee 
4-17—Show at Grand Rapids, 


> eae 
ch. 
February 17-24—Minneapolis show. 
February 19-24—Show at Hartford, Conn. 
March 2-9—Pleasure car show, Boston. 
March 13-20—Show of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Mechan- 
ics’ building, Boston. 





of the road. In some places it winds 
around canyons with an abrupt drop of 
1,000 feet to the Paradise river. The 
scenery above Longmire Springs was su- 
perb, and President Taft remarked several 
times to those in his car about the beauty 
of the road. The return trip was made in 
safety to Ashford, where the president 
continued his trip. 





INCREASES PROPERTY VALUES 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 14—An increase 
of $5 or more per acre in property values 
along the route of the principal Mil- 
waukee-Oconomowoe highway since the 
improvement work carried on during the 
past summer, is reported by Guido J. Han- 
sen, treasurer of the Oconomowoc-Mil- 
waukee Good Roads Association, in his 
report to the public, which contributed the 
money necessary for the work. The entire 
project, Mr. Hansen declares, is one of the- 
best proofs of the value of good roads to 
any community. The road improved is the 
principal highway between Milwaukee and 
the Waukesha county lake region, and 
Mr. Hansen says that motor truck traffic 
from Milwaukee to the summer resorts has 
increased 300 per cent since the road was 
placed in good shape. In fact, a number 
of the big lumber manufacturers of Mil- 
waukee, notably those in the sash and 
door field, are hauling their products 20 
to 30 miles over the road instead of ship- 
ping by rail. Wagons collecting milk for 
the Milwaukee supply are hauling loads 
25 to 50 per cent greater than formerly, 
and the horses are standing the work much 
better. Motorists who live in the lake 
region have been able to cut 30 minutes 
from the running time. 





OHIO ACTS ON ROADS QUESTION 

Columbus, O., Oct. 14—At the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Good Roads Federation 
in Columbus recently, plans were inaugu- 
rated for an immediate campaign to secure 
a constitutional amendment permitting the 
state to issue bonds for the improvement 
an? construction of state roads. The 
fecy ation holds that the investment of 
$5,000,000 in good roads throughout the 
state will bring larger and quicker returns 
in increased business, greater development 
of natural resources, higher value of farm 
lands, better health and moral conditions 
than any other investment the state can 
make for the welfare of the people. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: 

President, A. H. Huston, of Columbus; 
vice-presidents, D. S. Humphreys, of Cleve- 
land, Walter Braun, of Columbus, A. H. 
Noah, of Akron, A. P. Sandles, of Ottawa, 
G. H. Smith, of Chillicothe, Dairy Com- 
missioner S. E. Strode, of Galion; secre- 
tary, Jesse Taylor, of Jamestown; treas- 
urer, J. F. Stone, of Columbus. 
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Glidden Tour on Its Way 


Sixty-four Contestants and Thirteen Official Cars 
Start from New York Bound for Jacksonville on 
National Run of American Automobile Association 


Nine Scratched; Eighteen Teams In 


EW York, Oct. 14.—The 1911 Glidden 

tour, differing in character from other 
years, now is en route, the getaway being 
made this morning with seventy-seven 
cars in line, sixty-four being contestants 
and the remainder officials 
testing cars. 


and non-con- 
It is the biggest turnout the 
Glidden ever had and the major portion 
of the contesting field is made up of 
owners. There are eighteen trios repre- 
senting various cities, while there are ten 
ears which are running unteamed. 

There were nine scratches among the 
contestants when the field lined up this 
morning, the absentees keing No. 9 Pack- 
ard, H. M. Atkinson, Atlanta; No. 24 


Columbia, C. J. Hood, Commerce, Ga.; No. 
25 Knox, W. E.-Ayeock, Moultrie, Ga.; 





TARRYTOWN MAXWELL TEAM 


No. 30 Cadillac, R. D. Drysdale, Jackson- 
ville; Fla.; No. 38 Rambler, Henry Tift, 
Tifton, Ga.; No. 62 Flanders, Roberts 
Motor Car Co.,’ Jacksonville, Fla.; No. 
67 Lozier, Asa Candler, Atlanta; No. 68 
Oldsmobile, H. H. Raymond, New York; 
No. 75 Overland, Lindsay Hopkins, Green- 
boro, N. C. 

The cars 
trophy are 


contesting for the Glidden 
divided into the following 
teams: 
Tarrytown, N. Y.—No. 
Maxwell, No. 3 Maxwell. 
Atlanta No. 1—No. 8 Flanders, No. 63 Flan- 
ders, No. 61 Flanders. 


1 Maxwell, No. 2 





Atlanta Journal—No. 5 American, No. 6 
Thomas, No. 7 White. 


Atlanta No. 2—No. 11 Stevens-Duryea, No. 
39 Stevens-Duryea, No. 66 Stevens-Duryea. 

Atlanta No. 3—No. 43 Ford, No. 44 Ford, 
No. 45 Ford. 

Atlanta No. 4—No. 10 Pierce-Arrow, No. 12 
Marmon, No. 64 Pierce-Arrow. 

Atlanta No. 5—No. 4 Maxwell, No. 49 Colum- 
bia, No. 50 Maxwell. 

Atlanta No. 6—No. 18 
Mitchell, No. 20 Schacht. 

Atlanta No. 7—No. 21 Corbin, No. 14 White, 
No. 22 Thomas. 

Nashville—No. 56 Marathon, No. 57 
thon, No. 58 Marathon. 

Waltham, Mass.—No. 15 Metz, No. 16 Metz, 
No. 17 Metz. 

Albany, Ga.—No. 34 Halladay, No. 35 Halla- 
day, No. 36 Halladay. 

Detroit, Mich.—No. 53 
Flanders, No. 55 Flanders. 

Cordele, Ga.—No. 60 Oldsmobile, No. 65 Olds- 
mobile, No. 69 Oldsmobile. 

Live Oak, Fla.—No. 31 Cadillac, No. 51 Cad- 
illac, No. 74 Cadillac. 

Florida—No. 28 Cadillac, No. 29 Cadillac, 
No. 37 Cadillac. 

Everglade—No. 33 Cole, No. 46 White. No. 
48 Cadillac. 

Jacksonville—No. 32 Cadillac, No. 40 Cadil- 
lac, No. 47 Cadillac. 


The Glidden of 1911 
good roads tour. There are no technical 
penalties to be imposed, reliability in 
reaching controls on time being the single 
requisite for a clean score. There will be 














Garford, No. 19 


Mara- 





Flanders, No. 54 


is primarily a 
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MISS MARKS, OF GEORGIA 


Only woman driver in tour at wheel of 
Columbia 


no technical examination of perfect score 
ears as planned. Instead the winning 
team will be decided by lot. The total 
mileage to Jacksonville is 1460.6 and the 
daily routes are not particularly strenuous. 
The main trophy which was presented by 
Charles J. Glidden and which bears his 
name will be awarded to the three-car 


team that finishes the run with the 
fewest demerits. 
To Philadelphia 
SATURDAY 
All cars finish with perfect scores. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14.—All cars 


came through the first day’s run without 
penalties, the day being ideal and the road 
conditions perfect. Leaving the start in 
New York, the cars turned into Fifth 
avenue and proceeded to the Cortland 
street ferry where they embarked for 
New Jersey. Governor Woodrow Wilson 
ef that state rode as, the guest of Gover- 
nor Smith of Georgia as far as Trenton, 
where the mid-day stop was made. 

The first stage of the 1460.6 mile 
journey to Jacksonville, Fla., was over 
good roads and but for the tremendous 
dust kicked up by the cars, the ride to 
Philadelphia would have been enjoyable. 
All the contesting cars reached Trenton 
ahead of schedule and in the afternoon 
easily made the short run to Philadelphia. 

At Newark, New Brunswick and other 
large places the tourists met with warm 
receptions and a large part of the day the 
competing cars were more or less ham- 
pered by the well-intentioned attentions 
of the reception committees along the way. 


To Gettysburg 


SUNDAY’S PENALTIES 
Penalties: No. 27 Chalmers, 13 points; No. 
28 Cadillac, 4; No. 29 Cadillac, 15; No. 34 


Halladay, 63; No. 36 Halladay, 31; No. 74 
Cadillac, 3. 


Gettysburg, Pa., Oct. 15.—Penalties ac- 
eruing today were as follows: No. 28 
Chalmers, 13 points; No. 28 Cadillac, 4 
points; No. 29 Cadillac, 15 points; No. 34 
Halladay, 63 points; No. 36 Halladay, 
31 points. This breaks the possibility 
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GOVERNOR HOKE SMITH 


Georgia’s executive is on the tour in his 
Mazrwell 


of clean scores for the Albany, Ga., and 
the Florida state teams. No. 27 Chalmers 
was the first of the unattached cars to be 
demerited. 

Intermittent rain storms which com- 
menced just as the Glidden cars were 
checking out at Philadelphia this morn- 
ing, coupled with about 10 miles of the 
worst roads in the state of Pennsylvania 
cut a considerable swath in the clean 
scores possible on the tour. Five cars 
fell and that is only the beginning because 
the racking strains resulting from skid- 
ding on the slippery roads in the morning 
and bumping over the rough pike leading 
into night control has laid a foundation 
that will materialize later into many a 
failure to reach control on time. 


No. 34 Halladay had the hardest luck 
of the day. This car reached noon control 
at Lancaster in good condition and far 
ahead of schedule. After checking in 
the cars were parked along a cross street 
which was paved with brick. In ap- 
proaching the curb the car skidded and 
.struck the curb, breaking the running 
board and bending the right front spin- 
dle and axle and bending the mud guard. 
Some rapid repair work put the car into 
shape to travel and it arrived at Gettys- 
burg with only 63 points marked against 
it. Assistance from its team-mate No. 
36 Halladay, caused the latter to reach 
Gettysburg behind schedule. The two 
Cadillacs experienced tire trouble and 
failed to get in on time. The situation 
with regard to these cars was complicated 
to some extent by getting off the course 
and a misconception of the rule that re- 
quires all the contesting cars to make 
every control. One of the drivers figured 
that he could loaf in the morning and 
make up his time in the afternoon. 

In addition to the penalties posted to- 
night there probably will be a total dis- 
qualification of No. 53 Flanders, which 
suffered a broken axle 8 miles outside 
Gettysburg. This car had not reported 
up to midnight although it was said that 
strong efforts were being made to make 
repairs. If this ruling is made, the De- 
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Tour Handicapped by Rain 


A fter 4 Days Running Nearly Half the Cars Lose 


Perfect Scores—Trip to Roanoke Particularly 
Hazardous Because of Fearful Road Conditions 


Cloudburst Almost Stops the Party 


troit team also will be outside the pos- 
sibility of a clean score. 

The road today was excellent as far as 
Lancaster, despite the rain. From Lan- 
caster to Columbia where it crosses the 
Susquehanna, at Columbia, and from 
Columbia to York, the roads were good. 
But from York to Gettysburg they were 
awful. 

Governor Tener of Pennsylvania, for- 
merly a pitcher in the Chicago National 
league team during the reign of Cap 
Anson, rode with Governor Smith of 
Georgia as far as Lancaster. 

After reaching Gettysburg the tourists 
proceeded to the battlefield where it was 
learned that members of the families of 
almost every man represented on the tour 
had fought on one side or the other in 
July, 1863. 


To Staunton 


MONDAY’S PENALTIES 
Not reported: No. 42 Flanders. 


Penalties: No. 59 Flanders, 591 points; No. 


42 Flanders, 53. Imposed second day. 


Staunton, Va., Oct. 16—Over 15 miles 
of exceedingly rough roads after leaving 
Gettysburg this morning the Glidden 
tourists labored, and suddenly came upon 
a smooth stretch of pike entering Hagers- 
town that got better and better the fur- 
ther they went toward the heart of the 
Old Dominion. From Hagerstown to 
Staunton the highways were fine today 
and with a single exception all the con- 
testing cars negotiated them with ease. 





The unfortunate was the E-M-F 42, 
which ran into a chuckhole 2 miles out 
of Charlestown, W. Va., and smashed two 
wheels and probably injured its rear axle. 
The ear failed to report at the night con- 
trol, but is being repaired and probably 
will join the column tomorrow morning. 
Through an oversight yesterday this car 
was not reported as being penalized for 
the second days’ run. As a matter of 
fact it was 53 minutes late at Gettys- 
burg, owing to a severe jolt received be- 
tween Lancaster, Pa., and Gettysburg. 
This accident laid the foundation for the 
serious trouble today. 

Flanders 53, which broke an axle on 
the second’ day’s run, was’ repaired in a 
hurry and reached the control at Gettys- 





MAJOR J. S. COHEN, OF ATLANTA 


GLIDDEN CARS WAITING AT THIRTY-NINTH STREET FERRY, NEW YORK 
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burg at 3 o’clock this morning, and was 
penalized 591 points. Today it had a 
clean score. 

Two more penalizations which may 
amount to disqualifications probably will 
be made before tomorrow night for work 
done on cars in control. One of these of- 
fenses occurred at Gettysburg and the 
other at Winchester, Va., where the cars 
stopped at noon today. 

The Glidden tour crossed Mason and 
Dixon’s line this morning and left the 
blanket of fog that covered the face of 
the hills earlier in the day, entering the 
warm autumn sunshine of Dixie under de- 
lightful conditions. The way led south 
across the Potomac to the gateway of the 
Shenandoah valley and traversed three 
of the most noted battlegrounds of the 
civil war. The first few miles were 
through the bloody field of Gettysburg. A 
little later, after crossing the Maryland 
state line, Antietam, the fiercest-fought 
field in the early period of the war, was 
passed, and this afternoon Winchester and 





REO PILOT CAR 


its series of battlefields, lying one after 
the other up the Shenandoah valley, 
which was used as a raceway for the fly- 
ing columns of both armies for 3 dread- 
ful years. The valley smiles today. From 
the rugged hills on the western horizon 
to the precipitous cliffs that line it on 
the east, there is no hint but that of pro- 
found peace and prosperity. 

They have some pretty stiff traffic and 
speed laws at various points in the valley, 
particularly Harrisonburg Mount 
Crawford, where 8 hour was 
strictly enforced. 

The reception at Staunton was a de- 
lightful surprise to the tourists, as the 
cadet corps of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute was paraded and lined the streets 
at present arms while the cars rolled past 
to tlhe checking station. A smoker and 
military serenade were the entertainment 
features of the evening. 

Only one accident occurred during the 
day, and it proved to be one of the most 
spectacular that .ever happen without 
fatal consequences. The Pierce-Arrow 
press car, carrying the official starter and 
driven by O. A. Brictson, of. Brookings, 


and 
miles an 
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PRESS CAR 


S. D., and two others, started. out from 
Gettysburg after the last contestant had 
checked out and was nearing the head 
of the column, about 25 miles from Win- 
chester, when the car ran into a tele- 
graph pole at the top of a steep hill. The 
car was traveling at a high speed and the 
pole snapped like a match. There were 
six of the other cars nearby and before 
the horrified eyes of all their crews the 
big Buffalo car turned over on the road. 
Providentially nobody was hurt, astonish- 
ing as that may seem. Today’s mileage 
was 182.6, the longest schedule of; the tour. 


To Roanoke 


TUESDAY’S PENALTIES 

Not reported at night control: No. 6 
Thomas, No. 8 Flanders, No. 14 White, No. 
18 Garford, No. 29 Cadillac, No. 42 E-M-F, 
No. 50 Maxwell, No. 55 Flanders, No. 71 Case. 

Penalties: No. 33 Cole, 87 points; No. 41 
Winton, 21; No. 43 Ford, 125; No. 46 White, 
4; No. 47 Cadillac, 23; No. 51 Cadillac, 13; 
No. 52 Packard, 14; No. 56 Marathon, 72; No. 
58 Marathon, 9; No. 59 Cadillac, 5; No. 60 
Oldsmobile, 4; No. 61 Flanders, 7; No. 64 


Pierce-Arrow, 3; No. 66 Stevens-Duryea/ 10; 
No. 69 Oldsmobile, 1. 


Roanoke, Va., Oct. 17—Special telegram 
—The Glidden tour of 1911 staggered to- 
day, tottered for a moment, and then 
went on, but it was a spattered remnant 
of the proud array of motor cars that left 
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New York last Saturday that limped into 
the night control at Roanoke. A cloud- 
burst, such as has not been seen in this 
section for 20 years, overwhelmed the 
tour this afternoon and plucked clean 
scores by the dozen. The scene of the 
convulsion of nature was in the north end 
of the Roanoke valley, just south of Nat- 
ural Bridge. For an hour the rain fell 
solidly and when it ceased to the volume 
of a mere downpour, Roanoke was under 
water. 

As a result there will probably be no run 
tomorrow, because creeks are running 
bankfull and fords are impossible, if deep 
enough to flood the magnetos. 

Along the way from Natural Bridge 
contesting cars are lying tonight in the 
blinding rain, abandoned by their crews 
or are limping toward Roanoke. Nine cars 
failed to report at the night control up 
to its closing time and fifteen cars were 
penalized for lateness. 

President Hooper’s Garford non-con- 
testant is in the ditch 17 miles from this 





PATHFINDING FLANDERS 


city, and accidents were so frequent that 
they are not being considered individually. 
Fortunately nobody received serious in- 
juries, and there would have been but 
few clean scores left tonight had it not 
been for an allowance of 26 minutes made 
to the running time of each contestant by 
Referee Walker. The grounds for the al- 
lowance rests upon the blockading of the 
road by two. motor fire engines proceed- 
ing toward Roanoke. These engines be- 
eame mired down and held back the pro- 
cession materially. 

The route today from Staunton 
through the Shenandoah valley to Lexing- 
ton, with a detcur to Lee and Jackson’s 
tombs and the Virginia Military Insti- 


was 


tute. The noon control was at Natural 
Bridge. The going was poor most of the 


way into the noon control and from Nat- 
ural Bridge to a point 10 miles from 
Roanoke they were beyond description 
under the circumstances. Red clay was 
the road bed, and a pedestrian simply 
could not stand upon it. The road was 
narrow, and once a car with a fast sched- 
ule got behind time it was almost worth 
human life to try to regain position. 
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CONTESTANTS IN NEW YORK-JACKSONVILLE GLIDDEN TOUR 














Car Name and 


address of entrant 


U. S. Motor Co., New York....} 
U. S. Motor Co., New York.... 
U. S. Motor Co., New York... 
Hon. Hoke Smith, Atlanta..... 
Inman Gray, Atlanta......... 
James R. Gray, Atlanta....... 
Major John S. Cohen, Atlanta. White 
Hon. Courtland S. Winn, Atlanta. Flanders 
Edwin P. Ansley, Atlanta..... 
C. H. Johnson, Atlanta....... S 
BUM. Grant, AtVapta: «occ. Marmon 
Wm. D. Alexander, Atlanta... 
Bets ‘Coa., “Wrenn bs ok ic eae 
Metz Co.,. Walttam: ... .s.<aice. 
Metz Co., Waltham...........] 
St. Elmo Massengale, Atlanta. Garford 
B.C. BPO Ws AUG Sia cat Mitchell 
Griffeth Implement Co., Athens. Schacht 
Ad. Men’s Club of Atlanta..... Corbin 
J. Epps Brown, Atlanta....... 


Ad. Men’s Club and Chamber 
of Commerce, Anderson, S. C. Mitchell 


J. H. Marsteller, Roanoke, Va.Chalmers 

D. H. MeMillan, Jacksonville. . 

a. By. RAG, Oeain; Fie... css Cc 

—_— W. J. Hillman, Live Oak, 
a. 


Ou dSHmowe Ss 


2 Claude Nolan, Live Oak, Fla. 
H. B. Race, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Streator Motor Car Co., Owens- 
OND Sptaola toe ne eave oases: ce 
oC. 4. Pryen; Albany, Ge....:... 
36 D. P. De Berry, Albany, Ga.... 
P. D. Sandlin, Jasper, Fla.... 
“a Wheatley, Americus, — 
H. P. McNeil, Jacksonville, Fla. Cadillac 
— Hardart, Philadelphia, 
2C. A. McCardie, indianapolis, | 
PEE ae a a >MFEF 


Carolina Portland Cement 60, 
po aR ea ae 


E. M. Willingham, Atlanta, 


5 1. O. Teasley, Atlanta, Ga....F 

} Julian Howard for Metropolis, 
Jacksonville, FBla........... Ww 

L. C. Denmark, Jacksonville, 


3 R. S. King, Arcadia, Fla...... 
Athens Motor Car Co., Athens, 
Bishop and Varner for ‘glee 

Banner, Athens, Ga........Maxwell 
John R. Sandiin, Jasper, Fla. .Cadillac 


2 James H. Brennan, Newark, 
Studebaker Corp., |” Detroit, 

| RS Pere eee pee ere ‘le 2% 
Studebaker Corp., Detroit, Mich. Flanders ... 
5 Studebaker Corp., Detroit, 

DOME Udtiemciuw datas te xaan ) 
J. M. Downing, Nashville, Tenn. Marathon 
Dr. BR. EL. Mosier, Nashville, 


Tenn. Gb €n4 budnaskandee, ee oN 
Dr. Vernon L. Hutton, Nash- 
i PRS rer rere Marathon ... 


Martin & Rees, Hahira, Ga....Cz 

I. M. Powell for Chamber 
Commerce, Cordele, Ga...... Oldsmobile .. 

KE M F Atlanta Co., Atlanta, Ga. landers 

$ Decatur Board of Trade, 


GOUUE: ‘Gee ais ctus wen tue . 
E. Rivers, Atlanta, Ga........ 
I. M. Powell, city of Cordele, 

RSG. ds Se ae eeMODS bcd es eer we 


Atlanta Chamber 
by Brooks Morgan, V. P., 


eS Re ee eae § 


I. M. Powell, Cordele, Ga 


Dr. 


Official cars—James Cunningham, Son & Co., 
xyeo. J. Thomas, driver. R. M. Owen, New York, Reo, pilot, 
sett, driver. 
Non-contestant division—C. W. Kelsey Mfg. Co., 
— Ford, Dr. M. W. Rainold, driver. 
ville, 








Ye 

moon and "division Magneto 
. Touring 3A..Splitdorf . 
:. Touring 3A..Splitdorf . 
. Touring 3A. .Splitdorf . 
- Touring 3A. .Splitdorf . 
.Runabout 7A.Bosch 


Runabout 1A.Bosch 
Runabout 1A.Bosch 
Runabout 1A. Bosch 


-Splitdorf Holley 


2A.Splitdorf Holley 


Touring 4A..Delco sys.Cadillac 
Runabout 4A.Deleo sys.Cadillac 


4A..Delco sys.Cadillac 
Runabout 4A.Deleco sys.Cadillac 
Runabout 4A.Bosch 


f 
.. Runabout 4A.Bosch 
-Runabout 4A.Bosch 
.. Runabout 4A.Bosch 


Runabout 4A.Delco sys.Cadillac ......ilartford 37 by 4 


.Runabout 6A.Bosch 
g 4A..Delco sys.Cadillac 


-Runabout 1A.Ford 


.. Runabout 1A.Ford 
. Runabout 1A.Ford 


-Delco sys.Cadillae ..... 
Runabout 4+A.Delco sys.Cadillaec ..... 


-M, 


. Runabout 6A.Bosch 


‘¢. Runabout 2A.Boseh ae 
. Runabout 4A.Delco sys.vadillae ..... 


Pierce-Arrow.1910 
of Commerce, 
A 


Krit Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
po) ee ee eee K 
Chamber of Commerce, Greens- 
Dee INS Che ioaes 6 Kis eos b 
John Keiley, Atlanta, Ga...... 
Winston-Salem Board of Trade.) 
W. M. Stinson, Jacksonville, 


Se OR re Cay etree pe Cc .Deleo sys.Cadillac 


Hartford, Conn., 
Ajax Grieb Rubber Co., 
Tenn., Marathon, T. J. Potter, driver. 

Press cars—Chalmers Motor 


: Freeman Monroe, driver. 
—, driver. Brictson Mfg. Co., Brookings, 8S. D., 


Pierce-Arrow, O. A. Brictson, driver. 


Tires and sizes 
oo - Ajax: 

. Ajax 
as 6 cee 
ins pee 
.... Fisk 
Goodyear 36 by 4% 
Goodrich 34 by 4 
-EMF FlandersFirestone 30 by 3 by 3%.. 
. Pierce-Arrow .Goodyear 36 by 4%....... 
. Stevens-DuryeaDiamond 36 by 4% 
Fisk 34 by 4 
Diamond 
Goodrich 
Goodrich 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 
-M. & W. 36 by 4%4........ 
Goodyear 34 by 4 
gate M. & W. 34 by 4 
Goodyear 38 by 5%....... 


Rataale M. & W. 37 
M. & W. 37 by 4%.......-. A. G. Miloch 
Firestone 34 by 4 


Fisk 36 by 4 


. .Stevens-DuryeaGoodrich 36 by 4% 
U. 8. 
.zoodrich 37 by 5.......-- 
- Spbitder® MM Pla... M. & W. 33 by 4 
. .Kisk 30 by 3 by 3% 


..Pirestone 30 by 3 by3%.. 
VU by 3 by 3%....... 


tisk 


Diamond 


& W. 36 


-M. & W. 36 
.-Diamond 35 by 4%....... 


.Ajax 34 by 4 
mM. & W. 


Swinehart 


Firestone ¢ 
Firestone ; 


Firestone ¢ 
Goodrich 


Goodrich 


Goodrich 
a nicl 


Goodrich 
Firestone : 


Fir ee 


. Stevens-DuryealFisk 


Sr Ob 65. 32h 


eee een e eee nee 


Driver 
Harry Walls 


SO.WP GMs iv ci es E. G. Gager 


Thos. Costello 
Arthur See 
Unman Gray 
H. B. Odell 
Wm. Schneider 


. Harry Cohen 


George Domeck 


B. M. Grant 
W. D. Alexander 


L. Cathe art 
J. MeGann 


. W. H. Williams 


L. C. Brown 
E. F. Crawley 
A. T. Bailey 
J. Bisearyart 


A. C. Sullivan 
W. Cc. Bringman 
D. M. MeMillan 
R. W. Rogers 


W. H. Lyle 


8S. M. Hankins 


c. F. Owens 

M. F. Garrett 

E. B. Lee 

Frank Bradshaw 


D. K. Brinsen 
A. W. Walker 


A. Hardart 
Cc. A. MeCardle 
M. W. Venable 


.John Orr 


T. M. Haygood 


Julian Howard 


Edgar Kellogg 
R. S. King 


Paul Keller 


W. F. Cook 
Glenn Newsome 


H. J. Howland 


. Peter Kuntz 
.Wm. H. Soules 


. .Thos. R. Bell 
34 be 2% c.. cs. 


P. A. Shelton 
J. k. Dent 


W. F. Anderson 
A: L. Rees, Jr. 


ee Re N. G. Lotridge 
. J. Meinzinger 


.Gus Adams 


ote i’. Wolfe 

Firestone 39 by 5......... I. M. Powell 
36 by 44%%........... Murphy 

Diamond 388 by 4%........ J. B. Jordan 


. Goodrich 
. Firestone : 
5 .... Goodyear 36 by 
SES 5. Ob6 Hes eee se Oe a abe ON awe as O0.8 eee 6 ee ee ee 
U. S. 36 


. Kellman, driver. 


President R. P. 


See So scarce 


Siena so oe W. Walker 


Oo. D. Waterman 


es Witt Tilden 
G. G. Miller 


Dr. W. M. Stinson 


M. Owen, New York, Reo, pilot, 
. M. Owen, New York, Reo truck, baggage, Dave IK as- 


W. Nichols, driver. 
New York, ee R. 8. ‘Ireland, driver. 


. W. Rainold, Pass Christian, 
* Marathon Motor, Works, Nash- 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, Ill., Velie, 
Hooper’s ear, Garford. 
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Minor Events in Motor Competition 


Sociability Run of Syracuse Herald Returns as Winner No. 13 Overland—Raimey in Cino 
: Performs Well in Track Races: at. Peoria—Winning of Colorado Reliability 
by Flanders Protested—Electric Parade Held in Denver 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 14—No. 13 proved 

no jinx in the annual sociability run 
of the Syracuse Herald, held yesterday, for 
No. 13, an Overland containing Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival C. Shaw, won the run and 
possession of the Herald trophy cup for 
1 year, the time being 3 hours 30 minutes. 
The secret, time was 3 hours 35 minutes 
16 seconds. Mr. Shaw won permanently 
a solid gold medal. The second prize, a 
loving cup from the Herald company, was 
taken by Carl Ackerman with a Flanders 
and the third prize, a gold medal, went 
to Dr. G. N. Hemmer with a Ford. The 
fourth prize, a silver medal, was cap- 
tured by E. R. Harriman with a Cadillac. 
Miss Florence MacDonald, driving a 
Lozier, won the first woman’s prize, a cup 
from the Automobile Club of Syracuse. 
Miss Mabel Walliser, with an E-M-F, was 
second, and Miss Jessie Greis, piloting a 
Buick,’ was. third. They received gold 
and silver’ medals, respectively. 

The run of 60 miles took the fifty-five 
cars throughout a picturesque farming 
country, comprising the Onondaga Indian 
reservation, Tully, Gooseville Corners, 
where the turn was made, Apulia, Man- 
lius, Messina Springs and kack to .the 
city to the stop in front of the Herald 
office. The weather, after two postpone- 
ments of the run because of rains, was 
delightful.- 

Wednesday, October 18, is now listed 
for the annual Watson .cup trophy run, 
which has had to be postponed twice on 
account of inclement weather. Today 
forty-four cars had been entered and it 
was thought many more would start. The 


run will be had to Cortland, where dinner 
will be served, and return, both -ways 
being by a circuitous route. President 
H. W. Smith, of the Automobile Ciub of 
Syracuse, under whose auspices the run 
will ke had, has set the secret time. The 
run will ke 100 miles. 





TWO DAYS’ RACING AT PEORIA 
Peoria, Ill., Oct. 13—John Raimey, driv- 
ing his Cino, won the 10-mile class E non- 
stock race for ecars.of 300 cubic inches 
piston displacement and under, the feature 
of the opening day’s race card at the na- 
tional vehicle and implement show here 
this afternoon. With a standing start he 
made the first lap in 1:03, and completed 
the 10 miles in 9:56%. He finished a 
winner by 3 seconds over a field of eight 
fast cars. Raimey also won a 5-mile C 
231-300 class event. In the time trials, Kil- 
patrick in his 200-horsepower Hotchkiss 
nosed out Heinemann in the Marmon 
Wasp, negotiating the mile in :55%. The 
Harroun entrant was a second slower. The 
Cino finished third in :56 flat. Summaries: 
One mile time trials—Kilpatrick, Hotchkiss, 
won; time :55%. Heinemann, Marmon Wasp, 
second; time :55%. Raimey, Cino, third: 
time  :56. Staver-Chicago, Inter-State and 
Little Case Giant also started. 
Five miles, class C, 300 cubic 
under—Raimey, Cino, won; time, 4:59%. 
Monckmeier, Staver-Chicago, second; time 
5:03%. Heinemann, Little Case Giant, third; 
time 5:034. Staver-Chicago also started. | 
Two miles, stock cars, Australian pursuit 
race—Monckmeier, Staver-Chicago, won; time 
5:08%. Jagersberger, Case, second; time 5:16. 
Ten miles, class E, 300 cubic inches and un- 
der—Raimey, Cino, won; time 9 :56%5. Roberts, 


inches and 


Abbott-Detroit, second; time 9:59. | Monck- 
meier, Staver-Chicago, third: time 10:00¥%. 
No. 27 Staver-Chicago and Case Giant also 


started. : . 
Three miles, class E, handicap—Heinemann, 





START OF THE SYRACUSE SOCIABILITY. RUN 


Marmon Wasp, won; time 3:04. Maxwell, 
Little Case Giant, second; time 3:20%. 

Ten miles, class C, 450 cubic inches and 
under—Stickney, Velie, won; time 10:38%. 
Foutz, Inter-State, second; time 11:24. No. 5 
3uick, No. 1 Inter-State and No. 17 Buick also 
started. ‘ 

Peoria, Tll., Oct. 14—In concluding the 
2-day race meet at the Peoria mile track, 
the Marmon Wasp and ‘the Hotchkiss 
lowered the Illinois state records for 5 
miles on a 1-mile circular track substan- 
tially. Heinemann, driving the Wasp, made 
the five laps in 4:33, while Kilpatrick, 
driving the Hotchkiss, lowered the Wasp’s 


time by 1 second. The only accident of 


the 2-day meet came in the last lap of 
the last race on the final day of the meet- 
ing. The big Hotchkiss car, driven by 
Kilpatrick, went into the fence on the 
quarter-mile turn. 
was badly injured. 


One mile, time trial—Heinemann, Marmon 
Wasp, won; time :544. Raimey, Cino, second: 
time :56%. ° Kilpatrick, Hotchkiss, third; time 
57%. Abbott-Detroit, Velie, Inter-State and 
Little Case Giant also started. 

Three miles, Buick match race—Ross, Buick, 
won ; time 3:41. Wonderlick, Buick, withdrew. 

Five miles, class C, 800 cubic inches and 
under—Raimey, Cino, won; time 5:14. Monck- 
mier, Staver-Chicago, second; time 5:20%. 
Heinemann, Little Case Giant, third; time 
5 :234%. Staver-Chicago and - Case White 
Streak also started. 

Three-mile handicap, Class E—Maxwell, Lit- 
tle Case Giant, won; time 2:59%4. Heinemann, 
Marmon Wasp, second; time 3 :004%. 

Five miles, class C, non-stock cars, 450 cubic 
inches and under—Walker, Inter-State, won: 
time 5:2144. Foutz, Inter-State, second; time 
5 22a: Stickney, Velie, third; time 5:25%. 
Buick also started. 

One-eighth mile, high-gear slow race—Foutz, 
Inter-State, won: time 1:014. Drivers Bar- 
tholomew, of Glide, and Monckmeier, of 
Staver, shifted gears. 

Ten miles, class E, non-stock cars, 450 cubic 
inches and under—Monckmeier, Staver-Chicago, 
won; time 10:05. Walker, Inter-State, second: 
time 10:1625. Stickney, Velie, third: time 
10:25. Little Case Giant, Buick and Staver- 
Chicago also started. 

- Five-mile free handicap, 
Cino, won; time 5:40%; 
Case Giant, second: time 5:45%:; Knudsen, 
Staver-Chicago, third: time 5:49. Velie, 
Staver-Chicago, Inter-State, Hotchkiss, No. 17 
Buick, No. 5 Buick, Abbott-Detroit and Inter- 
State also started. 

Five miles, special race to beat track record 
—Kilpatrick, Hotchkiss, won; time 4:32. 
Heinemann, Marmon, Wasp, second: time 4:33. 


Neither driver nor ear 
Summaries: 





class D—Raimey, 
Heinemann, Little 





DENVER RESULT PROTESTED 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 17—The winner of 
the 880-mile Denver reliability tour held 
here last week still is in doubt. A _ pro- 
test has been filed against the decision of 
the referee in awarding first place to the 
Flanders roadster, which was announced 
today as winner, with only 17 points 
against it. The Ford was awarded sec- 
ond, 19 points, Cadillac third, 23 points. 
The Ford protested the decision on the 
ground that the technical committee did 
not inspect the Flanders properly. The 
decision of the judges was delayed because 
of the thorough mechanical tests given the 
cars after finishing the tour and the final 
result now is delayed indefinitely because 
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of the absence of the referee from the 
city. 

The twelve cars left Denver Monday, 
October 9, and returned Friday after cov- 
ering 880 miles of prairie and mountain 
country in Colorado and Wyoming. The 
route covered fine selling districts and 
the excellent showing of the cars under 
the severe conditions means a great im- 
petus to rural trade. The tourists were 
welcomed enthusiastically at all points. 
The run was a suecess in every way. 
Summary: 


Car Driver Penalties 
BVOOGeCrs s.. . « <cckig ee MERE anode ae eae 17 
3) ee William Thorney ........ 19 
i MG PERI ss 60 o's wid 4 .aiae.« 23 
| ae ii | SA eee 35 
pO Ue ees Aer ere 54 
WVOTEE 4c cwlkeG Oe. De WOUEMCP cccccceass GO 
py OS ee 4g) A eres ee 74 
Mitchell .......! Oe a Ae 84 
ee James McDonald ........ 103 
oi eee George Williams ........ 104 
Weewell 2... s.52 George McIntosh ........ 104 
Co, eee Fe RB Yous... . y- Withdrawn 





ELECTRIC PARADE IN DENVER 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 14—One of the most 
interesting spectacles in Denver’s history 
took place this evening, when, as the 
opening feature of the second annual elec- 
tric show, a parade composed exclusively 
of electrically-propelled vehicles traversed 
the brilliantly decorated business streets. 
It was the first procession of the kind ever 
held in the United States and caused a 
great sensation throughout the city. Even 
the policemen who cleared the way rode 
in electric runakouts and the bands ap- 
peared in huge electric band wagons. The 
most prominent residents of the city en- 
tered their cars, many of which were 
beautifully decorated. Handsome prizes 
were awarded to the first eight cars in the 
coupe and open classes. Mrs. Charles A. 
Thurnan’s coupe, covered with a profu- 
sion of Rocky mountain columbines in 
clever imitation with the heart of each 
one a tiny incandescent light, won first 
place in its class. Mrs. W. P. Carstarphen, 
Jr., wife of W. P. Carstarphen, president 
of the Colorado Electric Club, presented 
the best open runabout. The body of the 
ear was draped in white, while poised in 


front was a large star outlined in lights. 
Many floats were entered and broke the 
monotony of the pleasure cars. They were 
all mounted on electric trucks, of which 
Denver boasts a_ steadily increasing 
number. 





SOCIABILITY RUN IN VIRGINIA 

Richmond, Va., Oct. 14—In a recent 
sociability run from Newport News to 
Richmond, eighteen members of the Penin- 
sula Automobile Club motored from War- 
wick hotel, in Newport News, to the Jeffer- 
son hotel in this city, the average time 
for the 87 miles being 4 hours 35 minutes. 
The first prize was awarded to H. J. Lenz, 
of Newport News; second to M. C. Arm- 
strong, of Hampton; third to C. T. Weaver, 
of Newport News. The run was not for 
the purpose of attaining a high speed, but 
the winners were determined by the three 
who came closest in their time to a figure 
selected secretly by a committee before 
the motorists started. 





HAZLETON IS REACHED 

Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 14—By a telegram 
received the middle of the week, E-M-F 
and Flanders representatives in Tacoma 
and Seattle were notified of the arrival at 
Hazelton, B. C., of the little Flanders 20 
runabout which left Seattle a few weeks 
ago with so many predictions of failure in 
the first undertaking of its kind. The 
speedometer at the end of the journey 
registered just 1,240 miles. When the 
Pacific highway pathfinder—for it was 
in that capacity and to win the first to 
Hazelton trophy the association was offer- 
ing that the car made the harrowing trip 
—reached Hazelton it had penetrated fur- 
ther north than any other car in the world 
had over gone on its own power, it is 
claimed. 

An idea of what the trip means to the 
world at large and the Pacific northwest 
in particular may be gleaned from the 
following brief facts regarding the geo- 
graphical location of Hazelton. It is: 
Fifty miles north of the extreme southern 


a 


DENVER’S ELECTRIC PARADE—CARS OF MRS. THURMAN AND MRS. CARSTARPHEN, BOTH PRIZE’ WINNERS 


end of Alaska, 100 miles north of the 
north end of Lake Winnepeg, north of all 
the Jakes bay portion of Hudson bay, 
100 miles north of the most northerly por- 
tion of the Hamilton river and inlet, La- 
brador, 500 miles north of Lake Superior, 
400 miles north of the most northerly 
portion of the bulk of St. Lawrence, 300 
miles north of the most northerly point 
of Newfoundland. 





MEET ON AT LOS ANGELES 
New York, Oct. 17—Sanction has been 
granted for a series of races to be held 
over the Los Angeles motordrome on Oc- 
tober 21 and 22. There are a number of 
ears which entered in the Santa Monica 
races which will participate in the events. 





MORE PALACE APPLICATIONS 

New York, Oct. 17—Applications for 
space at the coming show of the N. A. A. 
M. at the New Grand Central palace con- 
tinue to ke received. The show will be 
held January 10-17 and will no doubt be 
a great success, as the space remaining is 
rapidly being decreased. Among the lat- 
est applicants are the Decatur Motor 
Truck Co., Universal Motor Truck Co.,; 
Atterbury Motor Car Co., Velie Motor Car 
Co., Koehler Co., Bergdoll Co., Metz. Motor 
Car Co., Westcott Motor Car Co., King Mo- 
tor Co., Bushnell Press Co. and the Atlan- 
tie Motor Truck Co, 





OFFERS SAVANNAH BONUSES 

Chicago, Oct. 18—The Findeisen & 
Kropf Mfg. Co., of Chicago, maker of 
Rayfield carbureters, today wrote the Sa- 
vannah Automobile Club offering $2,260 
in cash prizes to users of Rayfield carbu- 
reters in the Savannah road races. In the 
grand prix $1,000 is offered for a Ray- 
field victory; in the Vanderbilt, $500 for 
first and $200 for second; in the Savannah 
challenge trophy, $250 for first, and in 
the Tiedeman, $250 for first. The Ray- 
field company also has sent a check for 
$200 to Mulford for his work in the Fair- 
mount Park race. 
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More Building Activity in Detroit 


Hudson Breaking Ground for Large Addition to Its Plant— 
Hupp Corporation and Hupp Motor Car Co. Plan To Begin 
Erection of New Factories in Near Future—Ford Buys Land 


ETROIT, MICH., Oct. 16—As further 

evidence of the prosperous condition 
of the motor car industry here, the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. has broken ground for a 
large addition to its extensive. plant out 
Jefferson avenue, completed only a year 
ago, and two other companies, the Hupp 
Corporation and the Hupp Motor Car Co., 
will begin the erection of new factory 
buildings in the immediate future. 

The new Hudson addition will connect 
with the east end of the present plant. 
It will be 530 feet long, 60 feet wide and 
two stories high, and will conform, in 
type of construction and in its external 
appearance, to the rest of the establish- 
ment. Steel and concrete are to be used 
almost exclusively in the construction. The 
extension will give the company 63,600 
additional square feet of floor space. It 
is to be ready for occupancy by January 1. 


Hupp Corperation Plans 

The Hupp Corporation, through Engineer 
E. P. Arnold, has awarded to the Rutley 
Construction Co. the contracts for its 
new factory building and power house at 
Lyeaste street and the Michigan Central 
railroad, and work is to be rushed. 

As a site for a complete new plant the 
Hupp Motor Car Co. has acquired 7 acres 
of land at Mt. Elliott and Milwaukee 
avenues, adjacent to the new Belt Line 
railway and opposite the plant of the 
Grabowsky Power Wagon Co. The pur- 
chase price is said to have been in the 
neighborhood of $40,000. Plans are being 
prepared for a plant that will triple the 
capacity of the company’s present factory 
at Jefferson and Concord avenues. These 
quarters were outgrown several months ago 
and to take care of the increased business 
it was found necessary to lease other build- 
ings in the neighborhood. The new loca- 
tion, in addition to enabling the company 
to conduct all its manufacturing oper- 
ations practically under one roof, will 
afford unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Ford Doubling Capacity 

Work is progressing so rapidly on the 
Ford Motor Co.’s new buildings, which 
will double the present capacity of the 
big plant, that they will be finished by 
December 1, fully a month earlier than 
the time called for in the contracts, ac- 
cording to the present outlook. In this 
connection it transpires that the John R. 
Kime mills, of Buffalo, which do most of 
the pressed steel work for the Ford Motor 
Co., and which are controlled by the latter, 
will be moved here when the extensions 
are completed. This information comes 
direct from Henry Ford, president of the 
company. 

‘We are also putting in a new 5,000- 


horsepower gas engine to replace the 1,600- 
horsepower engine we are now using,’’ 
says Mr. Ford. ‘‘We intend to produce 
our own gas for this engine.’’ 

Since making its 1912 announcement, 2 
weeks ago, the Ford company has received 
orders for 13,500 model T cars, according 
to information given out by the sales de- 
partment. Ford agents from Iowa were 
guests of the company the fore part of 
last week. 


Ford Buys. Country Property 

Henry Ford’s real estate operation con- 
tinue to attract more than passing atten- 
tion. He is steadily acquiring new hold- 
ings in the vicinity of Dearborn, his birth- 
place, those holdings now aggregating 
2,012 acres, about one-tenth of the entire 
township, and there is considerable specu- 
lation as to what he intends to do with 
the property. One theory is that he is 
preparing a bird paradise. His fondness 
for birds is his great hobby. 

Local ear makers are greatly interested 
in the outcome of plans now under way 
for the establishment of a mammoth steel 
plant on a 50-acre site west of the city, 
on the River Rouge. The interests behind 
M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland, are back- 
ing the project. The same interests con- 
trol the Detroit Iron and Steel Co., which 
has a large plant on Zug island, in the 
Detroit river, for the production of steel 
in the raw state. The new plant, if the 
plans go through, will be operated in con- 
junction with the Zug island enterprise, 
taking over the raw steel and turning it 
out a finished product for all manufactur- 
ing purposes. The concern will be known 
as the Michigan Steel Co., and will be 
capitalized at $2,500,000. The Union Trust 
Co., of this city, and Peabody, Houghtel- 
ing & Co., of Chicago, have agreed to un- 
derwrite the bonds that are to be issued. 
The establishment of a steel plant here 
would. mean a great deal to the motor in- 
dustry of the town in the way of quicker 
deliveries. It also would mean a big sav- 
ing in freight rates. 

The organization of the new export bu- 
reau of the Detroit board of commerce was 
perfected at a largely-attended meeting 
of representative manufacturers last week, 
and the bureau is planning a vigorous 
eampaign for the extension of Detroit’s 
export trade. The work will be in the 
hands of the same committee that had 
charge of the preliminary details, F. E. 
Fisher, of the Studebaker Corporation, 
representing the motor car interests, as 
previously announced. 

A recommendation by the special tax 
commission appointed by Governor Osborn 
to investigate the question of taxation, 
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that corporations be taxed on their in- 
tangible values, has caused some alarm 
among the car manufacturers, who already 
are making ready to oppose this plan when 
the commission’s report is taken up for 
discussion in.a series of public hearings 
at Lansing, in the near future. The ear 
makers declare that the proposed plan is 
confiscatory. 





MEXICO’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Torreon, Mexico, Oct. 14—The industrial 
world may well be astounded at what has 
been accomplished in the development of 
the guayule rubber industry during the 
last 7 years in Mexico and Texas. The 
report of the federal government just is- 
sued shows that during the last fiseal year 
there was exported from Mexico refined 
and crude guayule rubber to the value of 
$32.985.679. This was an increase of 
$6,757,490 over the value of the guayule 
rubber exportations of the preceding fis- 
eal year. But for the interruption of the 
diterent rubber manufacturing plants 
during the period that the revolution was 
in progress the value of the product man- 
ufactured during the year would have 
reached nearly $50,000,000, it is said. For 
several months several of the larger fac- 
tories in the Torreon district were shut 
down and nothing was done upon the 
ranch lands in the way of cutting the 
shrub. 

When the fact is considered that 8 or 9 
years ago the guayule shrub was un- 
known as a source of rubber supply and 
that since the discovery that it yields a 
good quality of the product, more than 
$60,000,000 has been invested in the in- 
dustry in Mexico and about $2,000,000 in 
Texas, the enormous annual production 
that is now being obtained is remarkable. 

Practically all of the guayule rubber 
produced in Mexico is exported to the 
United States, where it enters largely into 
the manufacture of motor car tires and 
electrical appliances. Owing to the fact 
that most of it is mixed with the Para 
product when it gets to the refineries and 
manufacturers it loses its identity as to 
name so far as the general trade is con- 
cerned. 

It is not known here what the produc- 
tion of guayule rubber in Texas during 
the last fiscal year amounted to, but it is 
said to have been considerable. The de- 
velopment of this industry in northern 
Mexico and in the upper Rio Grande bor- 
der region of Texas means that the United 
States is now equipped with a new ele- 
ment of industrial greatness. The supply 
of guayule shrub is practically inexhausti- 
ble. It is indigent to a region embracing 
many million acres of land that is almost 
worthless for any other purpose. The 


shrub belongs to the semi-desert class of 
vegetation and grows slowly under nat- 
ural conditions, but it has been proved 
by experiments that by cultivation it can 
be made to attain a commercial size in 
two years after planting. 


In its wild 
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state it takes about 4 years to reach 
the desired height for cutting. The shrub 
is being extensively propagated in Mexico 
and Texas and experiments are being 
made in growing it in New Mexico. 

The two largest guayule rubber pro- 
ducing interests in Mexico are the Madero 
family, to which President-elect Francisco 
I. Madero, Jr., belongs, and the Inter- 
continental Rubber Co. and its subsidi- 
aries, which is controlled by the Rocke- 
feller-Aldrich syndicate. This city is the 
chief manufacturing center of the indus- 
try. Besides the large rubber factories 
that are substituted here a number of 
others are scattered through the states 
of Zacatecas and Coahuila. 





TRUCK INTERESTS MERGED 

New York, Oct. 17—Details of the com- 
bination of the Mack and Saurer truck 
interests, announced in Motor Age 2 weeks 
ago, have been given out. The two in- 
terests have been combined in an organiza- 
tion for selling motor trucks and furnish- 
ing service and incorporated as the Inter- 
national Motor Co. under the Delaware 
laws. The new concern, which is capital- 
ized at $10,000,000, is to have the entire 
management and supervision of both com- 
panies. Manufacture will be carried on 
at present at the Saurer motor truck plant 
at Plainfield, N. J., and the Mack Broth- 
ers’ plant at Allentown, Pa., and will be 
conducted as distinct organizations. <A 
complete output of 2,000 trucks from the 
two factories is planned for the coming 
fiseal year. Sales branches of both the 
Saurer and Mack will become branches 
and agencies of the International Motor 
Co., which also will conduct in all of the 
principal cities service stations for a 
most thorough inspection and maintenance 
of both Saurer and Mack trucks. 

Officers and directors of the Interna- 
tional Motor Co. are: President, C. P. 
Coleman; chairman of the board, W. I. 
Sargent; vice-president, J. Mack; treas- 
urer, S. C. Richardson; secretary, Vernon 
Monroe. Directors are: Otis H. Cutler, 
president American Car and Foundry Co.; 
Benjamin Story, Jr., vice-president Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co.; Arthur H. Lockett, Pom- 
eroy Brothers, bankers; Hunter, Marston, 
Blair & Co., bankers; Charles F. Sabin, 
vice-president Guarantee Trust Co.; 
George B. Case, of White & Case, attor- 
neys; William G. Pearce, vice-president 
American Shoe and Foundry Co.; C. P. 
Coleman, president Saurer Motor Trucks; 
S. Sargent, Reading Steel Casting Co.; 
Herbert Dean, Edward B. Smith & Co., 
bankers; John Mack, president Mack 
Brothers’ Motor Car Co.; Joseph Smack, 
treasurer Mack Brothers’ Motor Car Co.; 
Montgomery Hare, attorney; Warren A. 
Wilbur, president E. B. Wilbur Trust Co.; 
Harry W. Davis, secretary Delaware Trust 
Co.; Martin E. Kern, vice-president Mack 
Brothers’ Motor Car Co. The general of- 


fices of the International Motor Co. will 
be at 30 Church street, New York. 
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Chicago Fall Show Decided Success 


Experiment of Displaying the New Models Before Coliseum 


Affair Results in Considerable Business Being Done—Many 
Country Dealers in Attendance—Parade of Motor Trucks 


HICAGO, Oct. 16—The fall show of 
the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, which came to an end Saturday 
night, was a success far greater than an- 
ticipated by its promoters at the beginning 
of the week. Favored by Indian summer 
on all but the last day, the turnout of the 
prospects was surprising, and as a result 
many of the dealers down the row actu- 
ally made sales that were not anticipated. 
The country dealers, too, took a great in- 
terest in the affair, and some of the large 
branches like Ford, Buick, Studebaker, 
Hupmobile and Overland had their agents 
come in and look over the 1912 models. 
There was only one feature that slipped 
a cog. That was the trackless trolley, 
made up of demonstrating cars which were 
supposed to carry spectators up and down 
the row. The idea was all right in theory 
but apparently did not work out well, the 
people being puzzled as to how to get 
tickets. Joy riders took advantage of the 
opportunity to a certain extent and toward 
the latter end of the week some of the 
dealers pulled their cars out of the line 
and controlled them themselves. However, 
the fundamental idea seems all right, and 
doubtless another year the details can be 
worked out better and the trackless trolley 
made really useful. 

Outside of the Chicago fire celebration 
on Monday, the feature of the week was 
the truck parade, which was held Friday 
night. The parade was organized at a 
day’s notice, but despite this there were 
more than 200 vehicles in line, the major- 
ity of which were furnished by the big 
mercantile houses of Chicago, which took 
a great interest in the turnout. 

President N. H. Van Sicklen, of the 
Trade association, who devoted all his time 
for 3 weeks to the promotion of the affair, 
declares the show to have been so success- 
ful that the dealers will make it an annual 
event, perhaps supplementing it by a 
spring show also. 





PEACE AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 16—The Kansas 
City motor dealers have at last consoli- 
dated. After 2 years of wrangling, deal- 
ers of both organizations met here to- 
night and formed a new association, which 
they named the Kansas City Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association. This is the cul- 
mination of the bitterest fight ever known 
in the motor world. Two shows a year 
have been held and thousands of dollars 
have been spent by the dealers of each 
association to outdo the other. Many at- 
tempts have been made to consolidate 
both associations, but up until tonight 


they have met with defeat. By unanimous: 





vote one big show was decided upon, the 
date being set immediately after the Chi- 
cago show. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
Frank Witwer, of the Witwer Motor Car 
Co., president; W. E. Mallory, of the 
Jackson Motor Co., vice-president; R. C. 
Greenlease, of the Greenlease Motor Car 
Co., secretary, and H. G. Kirkland, of 
the Overland company, treasurer. The 
show committee follows: T. 8. Dey, 
George A. Bond, C. B. Riggs, S. F. Scott 
and E. R. Hunnewell. 





CANADIAN TRADE CONDITIONS 

Montreal, Oct. 14—Local dealers have 
no complaint regarding the season thus 
no complaint regarding the condition of 
business during the season thus far, and 
the avidity with which ears are being 
bought does not suggest that anyone is 
looking forward to a period of hard times. 
During the past few months it is esti- 
mater that the local dealers have turned 
over approximately an odd million dollars, 
and all of them report that they have a 
goodly order in hand for immediate de- 
livery in the 1912 models which are being 
received every day from the factories. 

Local dealers report that orders are com- 
ing in and the success of next season is 
assured. Nor is this volume of business 
confined entirely to the dealers in the cars 
proper. The dealers in accessories have no 
complaint to make, and one of the largest 
of them stated today that while his busi- 
ness was promising in the east he was be- 
ing deluged with a number of western or- 
ders and that he is considering the advis- 
ability of opening additional agencies in 
the middle west. 

The energetic manner in which the farm- 
ers have taken to looking after the condi- 
tion of the country roads has been a potent 
factor in inducing more people to invest in 
the motor car as a utility vehicle. The 
farmers moreover realize that the increase 
of traffic over the highways means addition- 
al business in the centers of their districts. 

While early in the year there was some 
delay in the delivery of some cars to the 
local dealers—due in part to the fact that 
the largest manufacturers in the United 
States were being kept rushed supplying the 
home market first, as soon as the pressure 
was over all the cars needed were laid down 
here. Profiting by past experience pur- 
chasers and dealers are this season co-oper- 
ating in getting their wants known early to: | 
the manufacturers. In any event the pres- 
ent season is the best yet known to the local 
trade and oné and all are enthusiastic that 
1912 will exceed even their most sanguine 
expectations. 
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WHITE A WINNER 

AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 9—The 

first motor truck endurance contest 
ever held in northern California took 
place Wednesday and Thursday, October 
4 and 5. Twenty-two commercial motor 
vehicles took part in the contest and just 
half that number made perfect scores. 
The winners in the different classes were 
as follows: 


Division 1K, up to 500 pounds—Brush deliv- 
ery car. 

Division 3K, 1,001 
light delivery car. 

Division 4K—1,501 to 
bowsky truck. 

Division 5K, 2,001 to 3,000 pounds—White 
N 


Division &K, 5,001 to 7,000 pounds—Kelly 
"Division 9K, 7,001 to 10,000 pounds—White 
Now 19 and White No. 23 tied. 

These awards are made on the basis of 
road and technical scores and the economy 
record according to the rules of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. The stand- 
ing of the trucks in each class was deter- 
mined by assessing the total penalties at 
1-10 cent per penalty and adding this as- 
sessment to the cost per ton mile. This 
method was originated for the truck con- 
test held in Chicago this summer. 





to 1,500 pounds—Reo 


2,000 pounds—Gra- 


In ad- 
dition to these winners, perfect scores were 
made by the Pierce-Arrow and Speedwell 
ninth division, 


in the the Packard and 
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Twenty- Two Trucks in ’Frisco 


TRUCKS PUT TO HILL TEST IN 
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Test 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Brush, Reo, Grabowsky, White, Kelly and White Declared 
Winners of Respective Classes, Awards Being Based on Econ- 
omy Results, Same Way as Was Done in Chicago Run 


Gramm in the eighth division, the Autocar 
in the fifth division, the Buick and No. 1 
White in the third division, and in division 
1 by an Indian motor cycle delivery van. 

The test was a 2-day affair, the first day 
heing on the road and the second day about 
the streets and the hills of San Francisco. 
On Wednesday the twenty-two machines 


started from this city, crossed the bay by 
ferry, and made a run of almost 50 miles 
to San Jose. An hour was taken out here 
for luncheon and the cars then returned 
up the peninsula to San Francisco—the 
entire distance for the day being a little 
less than 100 miles. 

Thirteen of the twenty-two cars went 



































TABLE SHOWING HOW THE TRUCKS PERFORMED IN THE 2-DAY 
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1 White 3-K 12 Bosch Diamond $1.81 
3 Federal 5-K 10 Bosch Hartford 2.74 
4 White 5-K 10 Bosch Diamond 1.59% 
6 Franklin 4-K 12 Bosch Goodrich 2.32 
7 Brush 1-K 14 None Diamond 831% 
8 Buick 3-K 12 - Remy Goodyear 1.85 
9 White 8-K 6 Bosch Diamond 3.19 
10 Lewis 9-K 6 Bosch No. 10 Diamond 4.47 
11 Reliance 8-K 6 Splitdorf Goodyear K B 4.13% 
13 Gramm 8-K 6 Bosch Swinehart 4.06 
14 Speedwell 9-K 6 Eiseman Swinehart 2.61 
17 Pierce-Arrow 9-K 6 Bosch Goodrich 3.55% 
18 Pope-Hartford 8-K 6 Bosch Firestone 5.58% 
19 White 9-K 6 Bosch Diamond 2.43 
20 Grabowsky 4-K 12 Mea Firestone 2.32 
21 Kelly 8-K 6 Bosch Kelly-Springfield 29 4.20% 
22 Autocar 5-K 10 Bosch Hartford Solid 13 1.88% 
23 White 9-K 6 Bosch Diamond 23% 3.40% 
24 Reo 3-K 12 None Diamond 12 .74 
25 Universal 8-K ee catamaran eee lee Withdrawn 
26 Indian 1-K 14 Bosch Goodrich 3 49 
28 Packard 8-K 6 Eiseman . Diamond 21% 3.15 


SPEEDWELL, PERFECT SCORE 
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Half Go Through W 
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TRUCKS TAKING CLUTCH TEST AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Pierce-Arrow, Speedwell, Packard, Gramm, Autocar, Buick, 
White and Indian Motor cycle Van Go Through With Clean 
Records on Road — Business Men Show Great Interest 


through this test, carrying their full ca- 
pacity loads and some of them an over- 
load, with perfect scores. The cars that 
failed to get a clean slate were penalized 
mostly for minor troubles and the show- 
ing was generally regarded as excellent. 
The Franklin 1-ton truck lost its perfect 
score by dropping a pin out of the toggle 


joint. The missing pin was replaced with 
a twentypenny nail and the car got along 
perfectly with this contrivance for the 
rest of the 2 day’s test. In the fourth 
division the Grabowsky developed a leak 
in the gas tank. The Federal in the fifth 
division lost 25 minutes as the result of a 
broken steering arm. 
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CONTEST IN CALIFORNIA CONDUCTED BY SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
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-66% 4.00 2.10 13.09 -0983 2,620 2,000 2,800 .0983 1194 
-75 2.00 36 6.02 .0452 450 00 89 -1808 1815 
1.80 2.50 1.20 9.85 -O741 1,150 1,500 ea -0988 0988 
2.30 3.50 3.24 15.73 .1183 4,050 6,000 32 -0394 0396 
1.20 3.50 3.08 15.75 1208 3,850 8,000 50 -0302 0306 
2.80 3.50 3.08 17.01 1279 3,850 7,000 522 .0365 0405 
3.20 3.50 3.11 17.37 1306 3,890 6,000 ES -0435 0435 
1.40 3.50 2.91 13.92 1071 3,650 8,000 ree -0268 0268 
-80 4.00 3.80 16.15 1213 4,750 10,000 saa -0243 0243 
2.30 6.00 2.88 22.76 - 1709 3,600 6,000 90 -0570 0577 
2.00 3.50 3.60 15.03 1154 4,500 10,000 eae -0231 0231 
2.20 3.50 4.28 15.80 1188 5,350 2,000 20 -1188 1189 
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1.30 3.00 1.92 11.11 6855 2,400 3,000 <n -0557 0557 
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2.20 2.50 70 9.64 0725 875 1,500 86 -0967 -0973 
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REO, ONE OF WINNERS 


In the eighth division the 3-ton White 
No. 9 lost the water from its radiator: 
The motor heated and 15 minutes was lost 
in the search for more water. The Re- 
liance burned a brake and also had con- 
siderable trouble with water in the car- 
bureter. The Pope-Hartford, which was 


driven by Jack Fleming, winner of the 


Portola road race and veteran of the Van- 
derbilt cup race, broke its gasoline pipe 
line on its way to San Jose and lost 30 
minutes. The Kelly dropped its pan. The 
Universal heated its motor and was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

In the ninth division four of the five 
ears made perfect scores. The unlucky 
one was the Lewis, a home production, 
which broke a radiator spring. The only 
truck that had the least trouble was the 
Reliance, which continued to suffer from 
the water in its carbureter. 

At the top of the hill the cars were put 
through a brake test. A platform had been 
built with an 8-inch curbing at one end. 
Each truck was compelled to place its 
front wheels against this and either climb 
it, spin its rear wheels or stall its engine. 
Every one of the cars succeeded in doing 
one of these things—proving the efficienc 
of their clutches. x4 





PIERCE-ARROW, PERFECT SCORE 
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The cars were then put through a brake 
test on an asphalt street. The Grabowsky 
failed to stay within the 50 feet limit on 
its emergency brake, requiring 68 feet to 
stop. The Reo also failed on both service 
and emergency brakes and the Brush’s 
emergency refused to work under 134 feet. 

The purpose of the 2 day’s events, which 
‘ were held entirely in San Francisco, was 
to draw the attention of the San Francisco 
business men to the possibilities and capa- 
bilities of the motor truck. During the 
morning the trucks were driven over some 
of the worst roads in the business and 
residence parts of the city, the route being 


chosen with the view to giving the cars. 


a test over the bad streets and hills and 
through some sand, Every one of them 
came through this part of the day’s events 
with a perfect score—much to the delight 
of the truck men. 

San Francisco is a hilly city and it 
always has been held against the motor 
truck that this was an obstacle to its 
wide use here. The seore made by the 
trucks on this day conclusively disproved 
the claim that they were not able to nego- 
tiate the hills. 

In the afternoon the cars were given a 
supreme test of hill-climbing. At the end 
of Market street, the main artery of the 
city’s traffic, there is a mountain which 
goes by the title of Twin Peaks. There 
is a pretty good winding road all the way 
to the top and over this the cars were sent. 
It is a steady grade all the way without a 
let-up, and in two or three places there 
are inclines that are unusually heavy. At 
the top of the worst of these grades the 
cars were compelled to make a turn so 
sharp that they almost doubled back upon 
their tracks. They did all that was asked 
of them, grinding steadily up the hill 
under their enormous loads, some of them 
moving along at a lively clip, others mov- 
ing along more slowly but unfalteringly. 
Hundreds of people gathered along the 
route to witness the climb. 
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French Fear American Car Invasion 


Recent Reports Show Strong Hold Yankee-Made Cars Are 
Securing in Europe—Paris Notes That Its Exports to 
the United States Are Falling Off at an Alarming Rate 


ARIS, Oct. 9—More than ever before 
is the American invasion, the danger- 
ous American competition, the American 
peril, ete., a matter of deep concern to the 
French manufacturers, dealers and press. 
The recently published official returns of 
the French export and import business for 
the first half of this year shows how im- 
portant the American business, or rather 
the sales of American motor cars, are be- 
coming in France, while on the other hand 
the sale or exports of French motor cars 
to the states is steadily decreasing, not 
merely at the rate of a few dollars, but 
at the rate of several hundred thousand 
dollars yearly. 
All the figures or sums mentioned cover 
a period of 6 months and deal with the 
first half of 1911, 1910 and 1909. Thus 
it is shown that while $73,400 worth of 
cars was brought to France from the 
United States the first half of 1909, in 
1910 during the same period only $53,800 
worth was imported. This year thus far 
these imports show the very satisfying 
total of $282,600 and indications are that 
at the end of the year a very imposing 
total will be credited to the manufac- 
turers of Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, ete. 
In 6 months in 1909 the French manu- 
facturers sent cars to the United States 
having a total value of $926,200. Last year 
in 6 months this iten: shows a total of only 
$521,400 which is still very respectable. 
This year, thus far, only $333,800 worth 
of French-made cars have been shipped to 
America and the decrease has been one 
of the matters of topic in French trade cir- 
cles for some time. 





The United States is not the only one 
which is buying fewer French cars. Rus- 
sia, which bought $508,000 worth in 6 
months in 1909, bought $460,600 in 1910 
and only $294,200 thus far this year. 
Spain also has been importing fewer 
French cars these last 3 years than it ever 
did before. 

Nevertheless the total of the French ex- 
port business for the first 6 months this 
year totals $18,288,400 or an increase of 
$1,541,600 over the corresponding period 
last year. On the other hand the total 
value of the foreign cars imported into 
France tallies up $1,471,000 or $781,000 
more than last year. 

Great Britain is still by far the best 
customer of French cars. This year thus 
far it has bought $6,495,400 worth or 
about $75,000 less than last year and 
about $18,000 less than in 1909. The ex- 
ports to Belgium also show a small de- 
crease, but still are very heavy, totaling 
$3,240,000 for the half year. Germany 
is third on the list, having purchased in 
6 months $1,456,800 worth of French cars 
or over $100,000 more than last year and 
more than $400,000 more than in 1909. 

The French trade with the southern 
American states is keeping on to be very 
good. In some it is increasing remarka- 
bly, as, for instance, in Brazil, to which 
country the French have shipped thus far 
this year $776,600 as compared with only 
$16,300 in 1910 and $11,520 in 1909. To 
Argentine Republic there were shipped 
thus far this year $1,006,200 or about 
$10,000 worth less than were forwarded 
to that country last year. 





VIOLETTE—A FRICTION DRIVE CAR 
A feature of this year’s Gaillon hill-climb in France was the presence of a large number of light cars forming the connecting 


link between the motor cycle and the motor car proper. 


PONETTE 


The forerunner of this class was the Bedelia, a car having two seats tan- 


dem fashion, a single or twin air-cooled motor in front, and final drive by a couple of belts, without the use of differential or gear bor. 
Since then a dozen makes on similar lines have come into the field, three or four of them being present in an official capacity at 


Gaillon. 


The Violette, which won in its own class, had a 6-horsepower single-cylinder water-cooled motor, friction transmission and 
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American Victory in a New Field 


International Harvester Co. Wins Gold Medal for All Around 
Efficiency in Motor-Plowing Contest Conducted by Automobile 
Club of France at Rubaix— Affair Attracts Only Four Makers 


ARIS, Oct. 8—It was only posible to 

obtain four entries in the motor plow- 
ing competition organized by the Automo. 
bile Club of France, in connection with the 
Rubaix exhibition. One of the four was 
the International Harvester Co.’s standard 
machine, which secured the gold medal for 
all around cfficiency, while the three others 
were French machines presented by Lan- 
drin, Lefebvre and Gilbert. In all cases 
gasoline motors were employed, the steam 
and electrical classes failing to draw en- 
tries. The American machine was a stand- 
ard type which has been produced for 
years; only one of the French machines 
was really a commercial product, the twe 
others being first models and more or less 
of an experimental nature. Motor plows 
are not lacking in France, but thoroughly 
tried out machines built in series and sold 
to the public are very few in number. 


The Landrin consists of two distinct ma- 
chines: a four-wheeled tractor on true 
motor car lines, and a plow composed of 
a series of three to six steel disks placed 
obliquely and driven by gearing from the 
tractor. The four-cylinder motor, with a 
bore of 4.5 and a stroke of 5.9 inches, is 
earried forward under a bonnet. An in- 
clined steering column with brake and 
change speed levers complete the likeness 
to motor car design. The tractor is ca- 
pable of being used for ordinary haulage 
and can carry a small load on the rear 
platform. 


On the Gilbert machine the plow is com- 
bined with the tractor. This latter is a 
four-wheeled vehicle having two steering 
wheels in front, a single driving wheel 





and one free wheel on the rear axle. The 
motor is a four-cylinder vertical type car- 
ried under a bonnet. The front wheels are 
considerably offset in relation to the 
frame, the right steering being further 
away from the frame member than is the 
left steerer. This is done in order to 
allow the placing of the plowing disk on 
the right-hand side of the frame and in 
the track of the driving wheel. In this 
position the right-hand steering wheel 
runs in the furrow previously made, while 
the driver follows in the furrow which is 
being traced, thus preventing side slip of 
the whole machine by reason of the ob- 
liquity of the disk. A feature of the driv- 


‘ing wheel is the use of two concentric rims 


united by spokes, the rims being of dif- 
ferent widths and together designed to 
suit the shape of the furrow. On the road 
only the larger-diameter rim is in contact; 
on cultivated ground the small rim also, 
being fitted with oblique blades readily 
dismountable, is in contact with the earth 
and prevents side slip of the machine. 


The Lefebvre is a three-wheeled vehicle 
having a single steerer and two drivers 
earried right under the center of the ma- 
chine and receiving the greater portion of 
the load. “The motor, a four-cylinder 
Gnome of 24-30 horsepower, is mounted 
under a circular type of bonnet. The ma- 
chine has a double type of drive and em- 
ploys a cone clutch, four-speed gearbox, 
with final drive from a countershaft be- 
hind the rear axle to the main driving 
wheels. In addition it has a caterpillar 
drive composed of endless bands on each 
side of the tractor fitted with blades. 








SINPAR 
final drive by a single chain, with accommodation for two persons side by side. 
cooled motor, single chain connection to a countershaft and final drive by belts on each side. 
one-cylinder motor under a Renault type of body with a standard type of transmission and rear ale. 
ing from $300 to $600 complete, are receiving a large amount of attention in France at the present time and the Gaillon hill-climb 
brought them to the attention of the public in a most forcible way. 
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At the last moment it was impossible to 
allow all the machines to work on the 
same piece of land, with the result that 
conditions being different there was no 
real competition. The first of the 2 days’ 
ploWing give the following interesting re- 
sults: 
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inches inches inches inches 


Speed in miles per 
hour during plow- 
ing period....... 2.05 2.0 21 32 


miles miles miles miles 
Width of the land 
plowed for one 
passage of the 
machine ........ 72 39 41 li 


inches inches inches inches 

Depth of furrow... 4.7 4.7 4.7 2.3 
to to to to 

5.5 7.8 5.9 2.7 


CARS SHOWN AT SPOKANE FAIR 

Spokane, Wash., Oct. 14—More than 
30,000 people, an average of 5,000 daily, 
witnessed the Spokane interstate motor 
show during the past week, setting a new 
record for attendance for motor car dis- 
plays in this city. The best display with 
the most satisfactory results is the way 
fhe dealers unanimously size up the 1911 
show. The 6-day exhibition presented 
gasoline-driven vehicles exclusively, the 
display consisting of pleasure cars and 
trucks, with the latter boasting of only 
three representatives, against twenty-two 
pleasure vehicles. 

While the show was a huge success from 
the point of interest shown by the public, 
which delves into the mechanism of the 
motor more each year, few cars were sold 
from the floor, A. Taylor leading the others 
by a big margin by disposing of three on 
display. The hall was appropriately deco- 
rated with national colors, with greenery 
sprinkled here and there against the red, 
white and blue background. 
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LURQUIN-COUDERT 


The Lurquin-Coudert differed by having a twin water- 


Another example, the Ponette, had a 
These diminutive cars, sell- 
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HORSESHOE: BEND—ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF INTERLAKEN DRIVE AT SEATTLE 


MANY 





HROUGH a forest primeval, through gardens 

the work of landscape gardeners, through 
an unsurpassed residence district and skirting 
the shores of two beautiful bodies of water, 
within view at times of two majestic mountain 
ranges, snow-capped the year round, runs the 
beautiful Interlaken boulevard at _ Seattle, 
Wash., the mecca of motorists. The work of 
years done through the department of engineer- 
ing of Seattle has resulted in the building of 
an ideal road for motor cars, It runs entirely 
through a city park, but it also passes through 
a fine residence district and enters three other 
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CURVES ARE ON THE BOULEVARD 
public parks. For more than 12 miles it passes 
through a veritable wonderland. 

The boulevard is nearly 100 feet wide and is 
macadamized for its entire length. Tourists de- 
clare it to be one of the finest roads in the 
country and unsurpassed for beauty of the scenery 
anywhere, not excepting the roads through the 
Swiss Alps. 

The town entrance to the boulevard is at the 
northern end of Seventeenth avenue in Seattle, 
itself the heart of a fashionable residence district 
and accessible over paved and asphalt streets from 
almost every portion of Seattle. 
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INTERLAKEN BOULEVARD ON THE STONE BREAKWATER ALONG SHORES OF UNION BAY 
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ON EITHER SIDE OF INTERLAKEN 


From the Capitol hill district, the boulevard 
dips into a wilderness. Giant ferns, not arti- 
ficially planted but in the virgin soil, border the 
driveway, and on either side are the great fir 
trees for which that section of the country is 
famous. Practically a virgin forest is traversed 
during the first mile or so of the trip, for it is 
a protected park, and no axe has bitten into the 
thick bark of the giants of the forest to be 
found there. 

Capitol hill is a high eminence, and from the 
first few hundred yards of the entrance on a 
clear day may be seen besides Puget sound to 


BOULEVARD ARE GREAT FORESTS 


the west, Lake Washington to the east, and 
Lake Union to the north, the Olympic range of 
mountains to the westward, and the majestic 
Cascades to the east. Far away in the north 
Mount Baker raises its snow-capped peak, while 
almost directly due south may be clearly seen 
Mount Rainier, the highest mountain in the 
United States and perpetually snow-capped, an 
object of great interest. 

From that hill into the valleys of Interlaken 
park there is a big drop, and, to accomplish that, 
the boulevard winds in and out about the forest, 
a switchback road forming into a horseshoe at 
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THE FOREST DRIVE 
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MAP SHOWING ROUTE OUTLINED TO WESTON, W. 


several points along the way until the 
valley is reached. 


Farther on there are flower beds and 
plants not indigenous to that part of the 
country set out, and there are picnic 
grounds and streams to pass on the way. 
Over the little streams there are rustic 
bridges with rustic benches at intervals 
along the road. 

Still farther on there is a stone break- 
water along the shores of Union bay. At 
one point where a railroad crosses the 
park, a great concrete and stone arch is 
erected which allows the boulevard to 
run under the railroad tracks, for there 
are no dangers to the motorist on this 
ideal boulevard that can possibly be 
avoided. 


From Union kay the boulevard skirts 
Lake Washington, a great inland sea, 
for a considerable distance. 

Madison park is the first of the pleas- 
ure parks touched by the boulevard. 
The roadway leads from there on over 
the hills and overlooking Lake Washing- 
ton to Madrona park, named because of 
the grove of Madrona trees that is sit- 
uated in it and which were growing 


there long before a city was thought of. 





Still winding in and out among the 
hills, the boulevard passes through an- 
other residence district, in which are 
the homes of the wealthiest people of the 
city, and again the boulevard dips down 
to the lake shore. 

Still another park is on the border of 
the boulevard, and at its southern ter- 
minus is Leschi park, where sea lions, 
acclimatized to the fresh water of Lake 
Washington, sport in a great fenced en- 
closure near the lake shore. 


In time—it may take years—the bou- 


levard is to be extended clear around 
Lake Washington, making one of the 
finest boulevards in the world, as the 


lake is 36 miles long and from 2% to 7 
miles wide. 
FROM NEW YORK TO IOWA 
Davenport, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
From Albany, N. Y., to Davenport, Ia., a 
three weeks’ trip covering 2,195.7 miles 
in a Peerless is the trip which I enjoyed 
this summer and_ describe herewith. 
No attempt was made for speed, many 
points off the regular Blue Book routes 
being visited, starts being made rather 
late in the morning and destination 
reached by dinner time in the evening. 
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WAUNETA FALLS AND MILL AT WAUNETA, NEB. 


VA. 

The run takes in the White and Green 
mountains and the Adirondacks and is 
made over all varieties of roads from the 
excellent macadam highways of Massa- 
chusetts to the poor dirt and sand roads 
along the route in Maine. Beside Massa- 
chusetts the New York and Connecticut 
roads are in first-class shape, a large mile- 
age being oiled. Through the White moun- 
tains roads were poor, there being a num- 
ber of poor bridges and bad water bars. 

Starting from Albany the route is by 
way of Pittsfield and Springfield to Hart- 
ford, Conn.,, thence to New Haven, back 
to Hartford, Springfield, Worcester and 
Boston, thence by way of Portsmouth, to 
Portland, Me. From Portland the run 
was made to Poland Springs, thence to 
Bridgeton, Me., Bretton Woods _ to 
Johnsbury, Vt., Burlington, Vt., shipping 
across Lake George, Saratoga Springs, 
Fonda, Herkimer, Utica, Syracuse, New- 
ark, N. Y., Rochester, Buffalo, East Au- 
rora, Erie, Pa., Cleveland, Toledo, Wau- 
seon, O., South Bend, Ind., La Porte, Chi- 
cago, Dixon, Sterling and Davenport, Ia. 

Including the weight of the car there 


were 5,500 pounds on the tires, four 
passengers and baggage being carried. 


The only mishaps suffered on the entire 
trip were one puncture and two blowouts, 
one of which was due to a defective cas- 
ing and the other to accidentally skidding 
off a wet road. The total cost of repairs 
was $1.60.—G. M. Sheets. 


IMPROVING HIGHWAY 

Omaha, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—There 
has been considerable work done on the 
Omaha-Denver transcontinental route this 
year. It has been made possible almost. 
entirely through individual donations, the 
farmers turning out with their teams and 
the business men putting up money to 
buy labor and material. In the future, 
however, the counties are to come to the 
aid in this work: In some counties the 
collateral inheritance tax is being used 
for the permanent improvement of this 
highway, and in others appropriations are 
being made from the general good roads 
fund. 

Work has been done this summer 
throughout almost the entire 629 miles of 
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Latest Bulletins on Roads from Touring Club of America 


ADIRONDACK SECTION 


LATTSBURG to Loon Lake and Paut Smiths 
via Sarunac and Clayburg: First 10 or 12 
miles state road, remainder being fair to poor 
mountain road with but few grades. The 
route is considered better via Keesville, Ausa- 
ble Forks, Franklin Falls and Wilmingdale. 


Paul Smiths to Elizabethtown: Good road to 
Saranac Lake. Only fair road to Saranac 
Lake, Lake Placid and Keene. 


The road tetween Keene, Keene Valley and 
Underwood, heretofore indicated on Blue Book 
maps as dangerous, was inspected by a T. C. 
A. scout, who still cautions tourists that this 
road between Keene Valley and Underwood is 
dangerous. For miles and miles it follows a 
deep ravine along the mountain side, and is 
so narrow as to make it absolutely impossible 


Editor’s Note—At the present time scouts 
representing the Touring Club of America 
are engaged in studying road conditions in 
various parts of the country. MHerewith 
are found reports made by them as to the 
condition of the highways in New York which 
may prove of benefit to touring motorists. 








to vass cars unless one plays for position. The 
scenery is unusually attractive, but the trip is 
not worth the risk even to save the few miles 
that are gained in going that way. In case 
this road is covered, it is suggested that the 
motorist drive not faster than 10 miles an 
hour between Keene Valley and Underwood, 
and, at that the electric horn be sounded fre- 
quently. 


NEW YORK, NORTH AND WEST 


Rome to Watertown via Pulaski and Cam- 
den is almost impassable at the present time, 
the ‘state road being built from Freburg to 
Camden. The road is in bad condition and will 
be so all during 1912. From Watertown to 
Alexandria Bay there is a new route got 
through Pamelia Four Corners, all state road, 
then a short stretch of poor dirt to Theresa, 
thence on macadam running from Redwood into 
Alexandria Bay. This is a@ much better trip 
than the old route. 


Alexandria Bay.to Watertown via Clayton 
the road is in fairly good condition when dry, 
but is very slippery during wet weather. From 
Clayton to Watertown the road is in good con- 
dition, and, while considerably farther than 
the route through Pamelia, is much the pref- 
erable trip from Alexandria Bay. 








the route. The natural conditions in Ne- 
braska are favorable for the best of road 
making at a nominal expense, and the of- 
ficers estimate that with the proper grad- 
ing of the road the maintenance will 
only amount to a few dollars a mile. 

C. P. Allen, of Denver, chairman of the 
highway commission of Colorado, has 
been working actively in conjunction with 
the officials of this route and assures the 
improvement of the road in Colorado. 

With the improvement of the main east 
and west trail, other cross trails are now 
being carried through. One of these is 
from the interior of Kansas northward 
through Superior, Neb., connecting with 
the Omaha-Denver route 6 miles west of 
rsatton. This is already marked with the 
vands on the poles—L. A. H. 


BEST WAY TO BROWNSVILLE 


McAllen, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—Hav- 
ing just read the route given in Motor 
Age of September 28 from Toledo, O., to 
Brownsville, Tex., I would like to say this: 
Two months ago I made the trip from San 
Antonio to Brownsville in my car. Go 
from Skidmore to Alice, then to Kings- 
ville via Kings ranch. From Kingsville to 
Raymondsville the car will have to be 
shipped, a distance of 70 miles, because 
between these two points there are sand 
hills which at times are impossible to get 
through, as they shift from one place to 
another. The best road from Raymonds- 
ville to Brownsville is to go to Edinberg, 
McAllen, Pharr, San Juan, Donna and Mer- 
cedes; from Mercedes south to the. mili- 
tary road, which will take you straight 
into Brownsville. It is a distance of 100 
miles this way from Raymondsville to 
Brownsville but a good graded road all 
the way. 

From Alice to Kingsville there is a mo- 
tor ear road of hard sand which is easy 
to follow. In dry weather there is quite a 
lot of sand in the Beeville country, but 
with the use of a shovel one can make it 
fine—R. D. May. 


OVER NATIONAL ROAD 

Moran, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age please publish the best route 
from Frankfort, Ind., to Weston, W. Va., 
and the road conditions there?—E. C. 
Ogle. 

It is advisable to motor to Indianapolis 


from Frankfort, 43.4 miles, through Cy- 
clone, Kirlin, Rosston, Augusta and In- 
dianapolis, continuing on the national 
road to Columbus, 171.6 miles, through 
Cumberland, Greenfield, Cleveland, Char- 
lottesville, Knightstown, Raysville, Ogden, 


Dunreith, Lewisville, Strawn, Dublin, Cam-- 


bridge City, Centerville, Richmond, Lew- 
isburg, Arlington, Englewood, Vandalia, 
Tadmore, Fountaine, Brandt, Forgy, Don- 
nelsville, Springfield, Harmony, Vienna, 
Brighton, Somerford, Lafayette, West Jef- 
ferson, Alton. and Columbus. 

Columbus to Parkersburg, W. Va., 112.7 
miles, over mostly good gravel or stone 
roads with short stretches of good natural 
road through pretty country through Win- 
chester, Lancaster, Sugar Grove, Rock- 
bridge, Enterprise, Logan, Haydenville, 
Nelsonville, Sunday Creek, Circle Hill, 
Athens, Canaanville, Guysville, Coolville, 
Little Hocking and Parkersburg. The 
Blue Book, volume 4, gives the running 
directions as far as Parkersburg and also 
city maps. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., to Weston lies 
through Murphytown, Dallison, Deerwalk, 
Sand Hill, Goose Creek, League, Pike, El- 
lenboro, Admiral, Pennsboro, Tollgate, 
Greenwood, Duckworth, West Union, 


Smithton, Morgansville, Sherwood, Snow, 
Numan, Salem, Bristol, Lynch, Adamston, 
Clarksburg and Weston. This is a dis- 


EXCELLENT CEMENT BRIDGE JUST EAST OF CAMBRIDGE, 


tance of 150 miles. 
hilly and rocky. 


In order to avoid this bad stretch 
through West Virginia you will have to 
make quite a detour, as the map shows. 
This detour will take you to Wheeling from 
Columbus, 128.1 miles, through Reynolds- 
ville, Etna, Kirkville, Hebron, Jacktown, 
Linnville, Brownsville, Gratiot, Hopewell, 
Mt. Sterling, Zanesville, Norwich, New 
Concord, Cambridge, Elizabethtown, Fair- 
view, Hendricksburg, Morristown, Loyds- 
ville, Clairsville, Bridgeport and Wheeling. 
You will travel over rolling country and 
will have to watch out for several long, 
winding hills. The scenery is very beau- 
tiful. Travel to Washington, Pa., through 
W. Alexander and Claysville, Laboratory, 
Scenery Hill, Beallsville, Centreville, 
Brownsville, Morgantown, W. Va., Seraf- 
ford, Uffington, Fairmont, Worthington, 
Enterprise, Gypsy, Clarksburg and Wes- 
ton. There are really no good roads in 
West Virginia, and motoring is labor in- 
stead of a pleasure. There are very few 
culverts and almost no bridges over the 
smaller streams and there are frequent 
cuts across the roads to turn the water, 
making deep gutters that are anything 
but pleasant to cross. The map also shows 
another route from Wheeling, which is also 
better than the more 
Parkersburg. 


The roads are very 


direct one from 
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CARBURETER PRINCIPLES 
ILWAUKEE, Wis.—Editor Motor Age 
—After going through a period of 

tinkering and experimenting on my carbu- 
reter, at last I had the brilliant thought of 
appealing to Motor Age for advice. I am 
intending to buy a good carbureter, and 
wish Motor Age would answer the follow- 
ing general questions on carbureters: 

1—What are the requirements for an ideal 
carbureter ? 

2—Is there a carbureter which offers but 
a negligible resistance to the ingoing air, 
whether the engine is going fast or slow, 
unlike the common variety, where it is neces- 
sary for the air to lift valves against spring 
pressure ? 

3—Does the increased resistance decrease 
the power of the engine? I find in my car 
that if the carbureter is regulated for high 
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Fig. 1—Ilustrating the advantage of toeing 
in front wheels. The effect is much exagger- 
ated from normal practice 


speed it is off for low speed, and vice versa. 

4—Is there a carbureter on the market 
that anybody but an expert can adjust so 
as to give a maximum efficiency over full 
range of engine speed, and which at the 
same time by an adjustment can be made 
to give correct mixture for varying tem- 
perature and humidity of atmosphere, with- 
out disturbing the relative adjustment for 
the various speeds?—William Polacheck. 

1—An ideal carbureter should run your 
motor from low speed to high without any 
bad spots or place where missing occurs. 
It is not expected that a carbureter should 
work the year round without adjustment. 
‘On cold mornings you will have difficulty, 
but it is best not to make adjustments, be- 
‘cause when the motor is heated up it will 
work all right. 

2—There is not any carbureter in which 
the progress of the air is not impeded more 
or less, due to restricted passageway, etc. 
All of them do not have valves, such as you 
speak of, but they generally have restricting 
means, which are necessary in order to get 
a good pulverization or atomizing of the 
gasoline with the air. 

3—Some of the best and most powerful 
motors use quite restricted intake and car- 
bureter openings. In adjusting your car- 
bureter, the name of which Motor Age does 
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not know, if you have followed instructions, 
the adjustment should serve for all speeds. 
In a word, you adjust for low speeds at the 
nozzle and for high speeds at the auxiliary 
air valve. You should have no trouble in 
making an adjustment that will be free 
from bad spots. 

4—It requires good work to properly ad- 
just a carbureter. Frequently the adjust- 
ments are haphazard. A perfectly working 
earbureter is a balanced arrangement. You 
must bring the different adjustments to a 
balance. To explain: If you have not 
the needle valve correct for low speeds, it 
will be impossible to get a proper adjust- 
ment for high speeds through your auxiliary 
air valve. In adjusting a carbureter you 
must start from one point, get it right, and 
balance all of the other adjustments with 
that one. 

Before purchasing a new carbureter, con- 
sult the maker of the carbureter which you 
now have, or give Motor Age the name and 
model of it. If you have decided to get a 
new carbureter, be governed if possible in 
your choice, by the service being obtained 
by the carbureters used on ears similar to 
yours. 

WHY FRONT WHEELS TOE IN 

Lawrence, Kan —Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age, through the Readers’ 
Clearing House columns, answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1—State and fully describe the accep- 
ted horsepower rating formula which 
takes into consideration the stroke as well 
as the bore of a motor. 

2—If the formula devised by the motor 
engineers of Great Britain is correct, I 
would like to see it published in the form 
of a ready reference table, by the aid of 
which an immediate approximation to the 
horsepower of a motor can be made when 
the bore and stroke are known. 

3—What are the reasons for having the 
front wheels of a motor car toe in at the 
bottom? 

4—What is the regular gear ratio on 
direct drive of the Marmon and Haynes 
cars, and what gear ratio is used for the 
Marmon 32 when racing; also what are 
the tire sizes? 

5—How many revolutions per minute 
do 34-inch wheels make when traveling at 
the rate of 50, 60 and 75 miles per hour, 
also 30, 32, 35, 36, 37, 40 and 42-inch 
wheels? 

6—What is the horsepower of Burman’s 
Blitzen Benz? 

7—What are the address of the Ameri- 
can agencies for the Benz, Mercedes and 
Fiat ?—Subscriber. 

8—What is the advantage of having the 
front wheels dished? 

9—What purposes do the leather eases on 
universal joints serve? 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this depart- 
ment Motor Age answers free of 
charge questions regarding motor 
problems, and invites the discussion 
of pertinent subjects. Correspondence 
Is solicited from subscribers and 
others. Ail communications must be 
properly signed, and should the writer 
not wish his name to appear, he may 
use any nom de plume desired 








10—Does luggage carried back of the ton- 
neau make the car harder to steer? If so, 
why? 

11—Why are there not more makes of cars 
on the market with underslung frames? Is 
it not a safer and better construction? 

12—Why is not the piston displacement 
of a motor used to determine the horse- 





power? 
13—I have noticed that the Moon and 
Staver cars have a piston «lisplacement 


slightly in excess of 300 cubic inches, but 
compete in the 300-inch and under class, Is 
a ease of this kind always permitted? 

14—Where are the following cars made— 
Delage, Peugeot, Gregoire, Calthrope, Arrol- 
Johnston, Crossley, Star and Singer?— 
R. D. M. 

1—One of the more widely used formu- 
lae in which the stroke and speed of the 
motor are taken into consideration in com- 

D*°SNR 
12000 

where D is the bore in inches; 8, the 
stroke in inches; N, the number of cylin- 
ders; and R the speed of the motor in 
revolutions per minute. 

2—The formula recommended by the 
horsepower formula committee of the In- 
stitution of Automobile Engineers in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, is the following: B. H. P. 
per cylinder = 0.45 (d+s) (d—1.18), 
where d is the bore in inches and s is 
the stroke in inches. A table would re- 
quire too much space. 

3—Consideration of Fig. 1 will show 
why the front wheels toe in at the bot- 
tom. The front wheels of all motor cars 
are dished, although not to the extent 
shown in the sketch, which is exaggerated 
for the purpose of illustration. Now, if 
the upper part of the tire were vertically 
above the lower part, as shown at left, the 
weight of the car would cause a _ pres- 
sure along the line XY, whereas for great- 
est strength it should be in the same di- 
rection as the spoke, that is, along the 
line X1 Y1. In order to accomplish this 
the wheel is toed in until the lower spoke 
is vertical, as at right. Then the line of 





puting its horsepower is H. P..= 


pressure corresponds with the line of 
greatest strength of the spoke, the two 
coinciding along the line X2 Y2. 

Another advantage gained by toeing in 
the front wheels is that the point where 
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Clearing Hou 


EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers 
of the Clearing House columns: Motor 
Age insists on having bona fide signa- 
tures to all communications published 
in this department. It has been dis- 
covered that the preper signature has 
not been given on many communica- 
tlons, and Motor Age will not publish 
such communications, and will take 
steps to hunt down the offenders ef 
this rule if it is violated 








the wheel rests on the ground is brought 
more nearly under the steering knuckle, 
thus making it easier to turn the wheels 
and lessening the strain on the steering 
mechanism. 

4—The gear ratio on both Marmon 32 
are 32 by 4 inches; Marmon Wasps, 35 
by 4% inches. The gear ratio of the 
Haynes is 3% to 1. 

5—The table herewith shows the revo- 
lutions per minute of the road wheels of 
different diameters at various car speeds. 








Diam. | Miles Per Hour 
of wheel | 30 | tpn 5 [- @0..| % 
| | | | 
| | 
RO cate ats | 38 | 448 | 560 | 672 | 840 
Se estat } 315 420 525 | 630 | 787 
BA Stas 296.47 | 395.29 | 494.1 | 592.9 | 742 
pC ree a 280 =| 373.33 | 466.6 | 560 | 700 
| aes 252 | 336 | 420 | 504 | 630 
| eae | 240 | 320 |. 400 | 480 | 600 


6—The Blitzen Benz is rated at 84.7 
horsepower by the 8. A. E. formula. 

7—Benz Auto Import Co., 1599 Broad- 
way, New York; Mercedes Auto Head- 
quarters, Times building, New York; Fiat 
Automobile Co., 1786 Broadway, New 
York. : 


8—The advantage of having the front 
‘wheels dished is that the wheel has less ten- 
deney to buckle under load. Also in turning 
corners, the lower part of the wheel has a 
tendency to bend in towards the car and with 
the wheel dished this tendency is resisted. 
The first advantage can be demonstrated by 
a very simple experiment. Cut a disk of 
bristol board about 344 inches radius and 
roll it on the table to represent a straight 
wheel, a pin serving as a hub. It will be 
seen that the disk bends considerably when a 
little pressure is put on it. If the disk then 
is eut from edge to center and lapped for 
about % inch, dishing it somewhat, the disk 
will stand much more pressure or weight at 
the hub than it did before. Fig. 3 illus- 
trates the condition. 


9—Leather cases on the’ universal joints 
serve the dual purpose of keeping out dust 
and dirt and of keeping in the grease with 
which the joint is packed. 

10—It is probable that any great amount 
of weight carried at the rear of the car 
makes the car harder to steer and has a ten- 
dency to increase skidding at corners. The 
latter effect is due to the momentum of the 
weight at a distance from the center of 
mass. 
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11—The underslung frame is usually con- 
sidered better construction, but the matter 
of road clearance sometimes presents a dif- 
ficulty. This method of construction is gain- 
ing adherents every year. 

12—Consideration of the piston displace- 
ment alone in the rating of motors, while 
giving results somewhat closer to the real 
power developed than does the S. A. E. 
formula, would not give exact results. This 
is because such features as speed, valve 
sizes, compression pressure and other points 
of design must be considered in each case 
to get at the exact power developed. As 
any empirical formula is only approximate, 
the simpler formula is considered the better, 
as long as it gives results that can be re- 
lied upon. 

13—Cars with a piston displacement of 
301 or under are rated in the 300 class. 
The Moon 30 has a piston displacement of 
293.6. cubic inches, and the Moon 45, 354.4 
cubie inches. The Staver-Chicago 35 has a 
piston displacement of 300.7 cubic inches, 
which will bring it. within the 300 class, 

14 — Levallois- Perret, France; Paris, 
France; Paris, France; Birmingham, Eng.; 
Paisley, Scotland; Manchester, Eng.; Wol- 
verhampton, Eng.; Coventry, Eng. 

MAY BE POOR COMPRESSION 

Toledo, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
answer the following guestions through 
the Readers’ Clearing House: 

I have a Reo four-cylinder 30-horse- 
power car and the motor runs nicely on 
the batteries, but when I run slowly on 
high gear and use the magneto for igni- 
tion and try to speed up, it runs on three 
cylinders and continues to do so until I 
let the motor race fast for a few seconds. 
Would oiling all four cylinders through 
the gasoline supply be a success on my 
ear, and what quantity should I use?— 
R. F. Stephens. 

Your trouble apparently is due either 
to poor compression in one of the cylin- 
ders or to a plug whose sparking points 
are too far apart. To test the compres- 
sion, crank the motor over slowly, noting 
the while the comparative resistance en- 
countered as the crank is turned over 
each firing center. That is, just crank 
the motor slowly with the ignition turned 
off and see if the compression of one of 
the cylinders is weaker than the others. 
If a weaker cylinder is found locate the 
weaker cylinder by watching the action 
of the valves. Remember that the com- 
pression stroke of a cylinder always fol- 
lows the closing of its inlet valves. As 
the piston of a cylinder rises on its com- 
pression stroke both of its valves should 
be closed tightly, and to test them one 
has but to try to slip a thin piece of 
paper between the ends of the valve- 
stems and pushrods just as the compres- 
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sion is encountered in the cylinder under 
test. 

If there is not sufficient space between 
the ends of the valve-stems and push- 
rods, the valves will not seat tightly and 
poor compression will result. The space 


should be from about 1-64 to 1-32 inch, | 


the thickness of an ordinary business card. 
If this is not the cause of your trouble, 
remove the valves and examine them, par- 
ticularly the exhaust valve; they may 
need grinding. 

The points of the spark plugs should be 
separated the same distance on each plug. 
The magneto current often is very weak 
when the motor is running at a very slow 
speed; thus, if the points on one of the 
plugs is farther apart than those of the 
other plugs, it is possible that though the 
current being generated by the magneto 
is strong enough to force a spark across 
the gaps of the three plugs with the prop- 
erly adjusted points, there might not be 
enough current to cause a spark at the 
fourth plug and misfiring would result. 


The cylinders of your motor could be. 




















Fig. 2—Two arrangements 0 Agee for 
eight-cylinder V-type motor when the cy 
are at 90 degrees 


inders 


lubricated by oil mixed with the fuel, but 
the internal mechanisms of the crankcase 
would not receive sufficient lubricant from 
this source. The Chase two-cycle motor is 
oiled almost entirely by the system you 
suggest, but in this motor the fuel is taken 
into the crankchamber of the motor be- 
fore it is drawn into the cylinders. Even 
in this motor, however, two large com- 
pression grease cups are provided for the 
lubrication of the main crankshaft bear- 
ings. This motor uses a quart of cylinder 
oil mixed with five gallons of gasoline. 


MEANING OF F. I. A. T. 

Pontiac, Mich—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age kindly answer the fol- 
low questions through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House? 

1—Does F.I.A.T. stand for four nameu. 
the same as E-M-F? I see it in print Fiat, 
F.L.A.T. and FIAT, and would like to 
know which is right. 

2—Do they use make-and-break igni- 
tion when two-cylinder motors are fired 
from one coil, or high-tension magneto 
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without a distributor? Why does not the 
current all travel by way of the cylinder 
whose piston is on the exhaust stroke 
which of course would give less resistance 
than the compression stroke? 

3—Does any more of it travel that way 
for the same reason? 

4—Please give a description of the 
Silent Knight motor. 

5—What is the shape of the crankshaft 
of an eight-cylinder V-shaped four-cycle 
motor? 

6—How many firing sequences can a six- 
cylinder four-cycle motor have, and what 
are they?—J. E. White. 

1—The letters F.1.A.T. are the initial 
letters of the name of the manufacturing 
firm, Fabbrica Italiana Automobili di 
Torino, meaning Italian Automobile Manu- 
facturer of Turin. The initials have been 
condensed by usage to FIAT, or, more 
commonly, Fiat. 

2—No; jump-spark ignition is used, but 
the spark is made to miss every other 
time. In the Bosch this is done by a col- 
lecter ring at the rear end of the mag- 
neto. This ring has two equal segments, 
one metal and the other an insulating 
fiber, so that during half a revolution 
there is no current flowing and no spark 
occurs on the exhaust stroke. 

3—See answer to question 2. 

4—A description of the Knight motor 
as used on the Stearns was included in the 
description of the 1912 models of that car 
in Motor Age for July 6, page 28. The 
Columbia-Knight was described -in the 
same issue, page 34. 

5—The crankshaft may either have the 
eranks 180 degrees aptrt, as in the lower 
sketch, or at right angles, as the upper in 
Fig. 2. In these arrangements there are 
two connecting rods side by side on a 
erank, but there may be eight sepaarte 
cranks on either. 

6—There are at least five different fir- 
ing sequences employed in six-cylinder 
motors. These are: 1-3-2-6-4-5, 1-4-2-6-3-5, 
1-5-3-6-2-4, 1-2-3-6-2-4, 1-3-5-6-4-2. 


ENAMELING LAMPS 


Des Moines, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age give me some information in 
the way of a formula or process relative to 
enameling brass motor car lamps?—M. M. 
Hamilton. 

If you have in mind coloring the lamps 
and other parts black, this can be done by 
- the japan process, that is, painted with sev- 
eral coats of Jap-a-lac or some other dark 
paint. Where a real enamel is used, it has 
to be applied by a baking process. Where 
a gun metal finish is given, this is done by 
an electric plating process. 

Black enamel, suited for lamps, can be 
obtained from any lamp manufacturer. The 
majority of dealers in the large cities have 
arrangements for enameling, which costs 
from $1.50 to $2 per lamp, and requires a 
couple of days to have the work done. 
Many lamp concerns use an elastic enamel, 
which is applied with a brush and then the 
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part is baked in an oven at a temperature 
of 125 to 135 degrees Fahrenheit for 3% 
hours. Before applying this enamel the brass 
part is well cleaned to remove the grease and 
grit. It is then gone over with a scratch 
brush, which is a wire one, to roughen the 
surface a little so the enamel will hold well. 

You ean secure from many of the big 
enamel houses a fairly satisfactory enamel 
that can be applied with brush and will dry 
in 12 hours. 
HORSEPOWER QUESTIONS 

Manteno, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following? 

1—What is the horsepower of a motor 
4% by 5, 4% by 4%, 4 by 4 and 6 by 3% 
inches? 

2—Are all Rambler models made alike? 

3—Which is the best bearing to use? 

4—Which is supposed to be the best 
make of tire? 

5—What is the speed of the Oldsmobile 
Special and Limited?—Arthur Olston. 

1—By the 8. A. E. rating a cylinder 
of 41% inches bore develops 8.1 horse- 
power; 44 bore, 9 horsepower; 4-inch bore, 

















Fig. 3—How the advantage of dished wheels 
may be seen with paper disk and pin 


6.4 horsepower; 6-inch bore, 14.5 horse- 
power. The stroke is not considered in 
this rating. 

2—Except for difference in size and 
power all three of the Rambler chassis 
models for this year are alike. 

3—This depends on where it is to be 
used. Plain bearings of bronze or white 
metal are most favored for crankshaft 
bearings. Roller or ball bearings are con- 
sidered best for the axles and steering 
gear. 

4—All of the standard and widely used 
tires are good. 


TESTING CYLINDER OIL 


Pekin, Ill—Editor Motor Age—As an 
interested reader of Motor Age I would 
like to know the, test a good cylinder oil, 
suitable for the average motor car, will 
stand—gravity, viscosity, flash point and 
cold test.—R. E. Van Deusen. 

A good cylinder oil for ordinary motor 
car service should have a viscosity of 
about 250 at 100 degrees Fahrenheit, a 
flash point of 400 degrees Fahrenheit and 
a cold test better than zero so as to re- 
main fluid at all ordinary temperatures. 
As for specific gravity, this is not of great 
importance, but it might vary between 25 
to 28 degrees on the Beaume scale. 
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For ordinary purposes it is best to use 
only the standard grades of motor car 
lubricant, such as are recommended and 
sold under well known brands. While com- 
plete apparatus for oil testing in general 
is applicable only to the laboratory of 
the trained chemist, there are a number 
of tests which may be applied by anyone 
who is inclined to take the simple meas- 
ures necessary. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is a method of determining 
the flash and burning points of the oil, 
and is intended to be applied in connec- 
tion with what is known as a water bath. 

A simple device for the purpose is a 
double kettle or steamer, such as is used 
in the kitchen in cooking oatmeal and the 
like, a vessel such as is shown in Fig. 4. 
Into the lower part of the apparatus A 
a sufficient quantity of water is put to 
cover the bottom of the upper part B, 
after it is in place. The oil to be tested 
is placed in the upper portion of the uten- 
sil and a thermometer C is suspended in 
the oil in such a way that it will not come 
into contact with the sides of the vessel. 
Heat then is applied and the rise in tem- 
perature of the oil is noted at regular 
intervals. As the temperature rises a 
match is repeatedly held near the sur- 
face of the oil, and after a time enough 
vapor will be given off to cause a brisk 
explosive flash. The temperature at which 
this occurs is known as the flash point of 
the oil. If the heating be continued 
above the flash point, a second point may 
be reached at which the oil in the sur- 
face will take fire. The point at which 
this temperature occurs is known as the 
burning point. To determine whether an 
oil contains acid, perhaps the simplest test 
of all is to wind a piece of cotton waste 
around a polished steel rod or shaft, satu- 
rate it with the oil and then expose it to 
the sunlight in a warm place for several 
days. If the metal shows rust at the end 
of that time, the oil contains a sufficient 
amount of acid to be injurious to the 
journals, and probably to the cylinder 
walls as well. 

Cabery, Ill—Editor Motor Age—1— 
Please tell me how to determine if a mo- 
tor oil is an efficient lubricator. 

2—How often should oil be changed in 
a circulating oiling system? 

3—In pumping up tires should allow- 
ance be made for weather conditions— 
that is, excessive heat?—Charles E. Christ. 

1—An oil may be tested for its lubri- 
eating qualities as described and _ illus- 
trated herewith in answer to the preced- 
ing inquiry. To test the efficiency of an 
oil in a particular design of motor per- 
haps the best method would be by com- 
paring its efficiency with that of other 
high grade oils on the market. A dyna- 
mometer and other features of a testing 
laboratory equipment are quite essential if 
you intend going deeply into the subject; 
but if you are having trouble with the 
grades of oil you haye been using, and 
believe that your trouble has been due to 
the use of an improper grade of oil, 
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either you must keep on trying different 
lubricants, consult the manufacturer of 
your motor, or give us the details of your 
trouble and the name and model of the 
motor. 

2—The oil of a _ circulating. system 
should be changed about every 500 miles, 
except where kerosene is used frequently 
to clean the carbon out of the cylinders, 
when it should be changed oftener ac- 
cording to the amount of kerosene used. 
There are some circulating systems that 
should have the oil changed oftener than 
every 500 miles, and it always is well to 
consult the manufacturer of the car in 
this matter, or the instruction book, if 
there be one. Unless the name and model 
of the motor are given it is difficult for 
Motor Age to give more definite informa- 
tion on the subject. 

3—Every motorist should have a tire 
gauge, and know the amount of pressure 
his tires should carry, and should test the 
tires every day that the car is in use, to 
see that the proper inflation pressure is 
being maintained. Weather conditions do 
affect the pressure of the air in the tires, 
the pressure increasing as the tempera- 
ture increases. The pressure that should 
be maintained in a certain make and size 
of tire may be learned from the tire 
maker or dealer, and the gauge is obtain- 
able at a very moderate price at almost 
any motor car supply house. Different 
types of tire-pressure gauges are illustrat- 
ed and described almost continually in the 
advertising columns of Motor Age. 
DIFFICULT MISFIRING CASE 

Long Island Park, N. Y.—Editor Motor 
Age—Will Motor Age give me information 
as to the following trouble: My motor 
ear has been running nicely for 4,000 
miles, but this spring it began to miss 
when in sand or on hills as soon as the 
engine slowed down. Going into second 
or first speed it would pick up and fire 
regularly. In the garage it will run as 
slowly as desired on a closed throttle and 
it responds quickly to the throttle also on 
level roads, but will not pull when the en- 
gine slows down. Opening the throttle 
seems to cause it to misfire all the more. 

I have changed carbureters, had valves 
ground, cylinders cleaned and carbureter 
cleaned out, but all to no purpose. I had 
the timer adjust the spark differently, and 
that remedied the trouble 50 per cent, but 
still I have the trouble on hills. The 
magneto is a Splitdorf. I looked thor- 
oughly for any leakage in the intake and 
think it tight, but never tried wrapping it 
in saturated cloths. Is it probably mag- 
neto trouble? I have had two supposedly 
good mechanics trying to remedy the 
trouble and, except changing the timing, 
nothing has done any good. 

2. In my 1909 Mitchell after a rear 
wheel was removed the grease runs out 
badly and covers the brake and spokes. 
It never did that until I had the wheel 
taken off. Did the repairer leave out some- 
thing? 
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3. There seems to be no way of remov- 
ing the grease from the differential. 
Should not the grease be changed? It has 
been in two years. How can I change it? 

4. What should I use in the gear case 
and differential—oil, semi-liquid or grease? 

5. My tires seem rough, cracked in 
squares about 1-32 inch on the sides. They 
are not worn, never have been punctured 
or cut. Will this weaken the casings? 


This only appears on the rear.—Engineer. 


1. If you have adjusted the timing of 
your motor so that the spark occurs at 
dead center with the spark lever fully re- 
tarded the timing should be correct. It 
might be advisable before going any 
further to test the compression of No. 4 
cylinder by cranking the motor over very 
slowly a number of times. It may then 
be found that the compression in No. 4 
cylinder is weaker than the others, due to 
the fact, perhaps, that one of the valves 
is not seating tightly because the pushrod 
adjustment is incorrect. There should be 


at least 1-64 inch clearance between the 
end of the rocker arm and the valve stem 
when the valve is tightly closed. 


A weak 

















Fig. 4—Simple oil testing device made of 
double sauce pan, for determining the flashing 
vuete OF thuricdnes 


valve spring also would give trouble such 
as yours. The motor would be able to run 
nicely and regularly at slow speeds, but 
would miss badly, but generally intermit- 
tently, when the motor was speeded up. 
To test for a weak valve spring, run the 
motor at sufficient speed to bring about 
the misfiring, then press on the valve 
springs of No. 4 cylinder valves so as to 
inerease their tension against the seat on 
the valve stem. If the trouble is from 
this source the missing will cease. The 
remedy is either to fit a new spring or to 
put a couple of washers between the end 
of the spring and the valve seat. 

Your trouble is not due to an air leak, 
because an air leak would not permit your 
motor to run regularly at slow speeds. It 
might also be possible that your trouble 
is due to improper adjustment of the spark 
plug points on the plug in the No. 4 cylin- 
der. These should be the same distance 
apart as those of the other cylinders; 1-32 
inch is about the proper space required 
between the points. 

Tn case none of the above suggestions 
proves correct it would be advisable to 
take your magneto to the Splitdorf agency 
in New York city, have it looked over and, 
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if necessary, put it in first class condition, 
then try it. You will then be assured that 
the magneto is not at fault, and will have 
at least eliminated one of the possible 
causes of your trouble. Should this also 
fail to be beneficial, by the same process 
of elimination have the carbureter and 
then the other features attended to only 
by those who are real experts. Bear in 
mind that the maker or agent of the Split- 
dorf magneto is more capable of properly 
adjusting or repairing that particular 
make than a Bosch, Remy, or any other 
magneto representative. 

2. It is possible that when your wheel 
was removed the repairman neglected to 
replace the felt washer that is used on 
either end of the rear axle to prevent 
grease from leaking therefrom. It also is 
possible that these washers have been 
compressed and become inefficient. New 
washers can be obtained readily from the 
Mitchell agency in New York city, and it 
might be well to have that agency replace 
them, for the workmen there would be 
more likely to do the job correctly than 
someone not so familiar with Mitehell con- 
struction. 

3—The grease in the differential should 
be changed about once a year. To do this 


it is necessary to dismantle the rear axle 


and take out the differential. 

4—Any good, hard grease, or non-fluid 
oil may be used in the differential or 
driving gear case of the rear axle. 

5. As for the tires, it is difficult to say 
whether the cracked condition of the side 
of the tread is particularly weakening or 
not; it would be most practicable to con- 
sult the tire manufacturer or representa- 
tive in this case. 


POWER TIRE PUMPS 

Stillwater, Okla.—Editor Motor Age— 
What does Motor Age think about power 
pumps? Please let me have the names of 
the ones that it thinks will give the best 
service. I want a pump to attach to car.— 
H. B. Bullen. 

Motor Age refers you to its advertising 
columns; it is not within the scope of this 
department to recommend one make of 
pump over another. The various types of 
power tire pumps were described in Motor 
Age February 2, 1911, pages 43 to 46. 
FARMERS BUYING CARS 

Cawker City, Kan.—Editor Motor Age 
—Cawker City, Kan., is a town of about 
1000 population, and the undersigned is 


- the local Ford agent for the counties of 


Cloud, Republic, Mitchell, Jewell, Osborne 
and Smith. Up to date we have had thirty 
carloads of Fords of seven motor cars in 
each. This makes 210 cars since October 
1, 1910, and 196 of these since the first 
day of March, 1911. Practically all of 
the cars have been sold to farmers. We 
claim no special ability as salesmen, but 
the conditions of the farmers were such 
that they have bought motor cars and 
paid for them. We know of no instance 
where a single one of these had to bor- 
row the money.—G. L. Hudkins. 
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Garage Lighting 





Scientific Method of “Tincene om 


HE large public garage, more often 

classed as a service building, may be 
divided into three parts, salesroom and 
offices, service rooms and repair shops. 

The lighting of a salesroom is a thing 
into which the individuality of the man- 
ager or the company itself, as well as the 
science of illuminating engineering, should 
and will enter. By this I mean that it is 
desirable that each salesroom be unique, 
that it have something different from what 
every other one has. . A salesroom is obvi- 
ously for the sale of cars, and all equip- 
ment should be shaped toward that end. 

The lighting system in the first place 
may be strictly utilitarian; by that I 
mean neat in appearance and efficient in 
results produced, but having no special 
decorative value. 

Secondly, the lighting system may be 
made very ornate and still effective in pro- 
ducing good illumination. There are a 
large number of most excellent reflectors 
on the market which are not only efficient 
but nice in appearance, with these a good 
engineer can fill practically any require- 
ment. The all-frosted lamp has excep- 
tional decorative possibilities little recog- 
nized by most people. 

Then there is the semi-indirect system 
of illumination, whereby inverted bowls 
or reflectors are hung on fixtures in a 
room, the light being received both by re- 
flection from the ceiling and by transmis- 
sion through the glassware. The beauty 
of such a system in itself and the charm 
of the resultant illumination is beyond 
dispute. 

The indirect or eye-comfort systems 
afford vast opportunity for splendid 
effects, while the beauty of cove lighting 
has long been recognized. 

The lighting of cars displayed in win- 
dows is governed by about the same prin- 
ciples underlying the illumination of any 
window—light on the object, not in the 
eye. 


Throwing the Light Down 


Best results as a rule are obtained from 
units placed at the top of the windows so 
as to throw light down upon the top of 
a car, and a second set of units placed at 
the bottom of the window so as to throw 
light up underneath the machine. 

The light sources should in all cases be 
screened from the street and should like- 
wise be arranged so as to be as inconspic 
uous as possible from the interior of the 
salesroom. 

The offices should receive careful atten- 
tion in the matter of illumination. Many 
men like to have in their private offices 
a centrally located fixture augmented by 
a desk lamp or two, as the case may be. 


Editor’s Note—The following paper was 
read before the Electric Vehicle Association 
of America in New York, October 10, by J. G. 
Henninger. 








This is an excellent plan, as low intensity 
general illumination coupled with localized 
desk lighting gives one a sense of privacy 
and in general is conducive to thought and 
study. 

If the shade placed over the lamp is 
polished on the inside, an all-frosted lamp 
should be used, otherwise streaks or stria- 
tions will be thrown on the desk with 
very injurious effect on the eyes. Too 
much care cannot be taken to diffuse the 
light from a desk lamp. 

For the larger offices where a number of 
clerks are employed, general lighting as a 
rule is most satisfactory. 
lighting involves the use of a number of 
light units uniformly distributed over the 
area to be lItghted. With bowl-frosted 
lamps and proper reflectors the light from 
such a system will be well diffused and dis- 
tributed in such a manner that the location 
of desks becomes independent of the light- 
ing equipment. Desk lamps are unneces- 
sary with such a system. 


Avoid Bare Light Sources 


Whatever system of illumination is used 
for lighting an office care should be taken 
that no bare light sources are exposed 
within the field of vision. 

In the main service room only low-in- 
tensity general illumination is necessary 
as the machines are run in for charging 
or layover. 

In a wash room, however, or over a 
wash rack special attention should be paid 
to the illumination. 

The ideal way to artificially illuminate 
a car on a wash rack is to arrange a num- 
ber of light units above, so that light is 
thrown in from all sides. Then to place 
a second set of units near the floor so as 
to likewise throw light in from all sides. 
In this way the washer can see beneath 
the fenders, under the axles, and the body. 
However it is not often practical to put 
this second set of units near the floor un- 
less three sides of the wash floor are avail- 
able for placing the lamps; the machine 
being run out the same way it was 
brought in. 

In the repair rooms it does not pay to 
stint on the amount of light provided. 
If you were to make an investigation it 
might surprise you how small a percentage 
the cost of the light provided each man, 
was of the wages paid him: Often 1 per 
cent and lower. If the illumination were 
brought up to standard, and the man’s effi- 
ciency were raised 1 per cent by the 
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change, you would be nothing out of 
pocket. As a matter of fact it has been 
found by actual experience that improv- 
ing the lighting in machine shops which 
has cost twice as much as formerly, has 
increased the efficiency of workmen, 5, 10 
even 25 per cent and more, with the result 
in a very material saving to the company. 


In the Repair Shop 

In the repair shop there snouid be good 
general illumination, then there should be 
provided at various machines where fine 
work is done, special lamps on adjustable’ 
supports. These individual lamps should 
be provided with proper reflectors which 
will throw the light on the work and keep 
it out of the eyes of the workmen. 

Storage rooms need only a.low intensity 
general illumination, and that, only when 
a ear is brought in or taken out. 

The question of reflectors is an im- 


portant one. Except where all-frosted 











RIGHT WAY TO WASH CARS 
An easy, gently flowing stream is best for re- 
moving mud 








HE visitor to the Franklin factory 
edged over toward the rubbing deck, 
where the glistening bodies were being 
polished, and takiny a place beside the 
foreman, broached the question nearest 
his heart. “What is the best way to 
keep a car looking good, that is, how can 
you keep this finish and keep the car 
looking like new?” 

“Keep it clean,” was the answer. 

“Yes, but how would you clean a car? 
There must be more than that to it. 
When my car was new I cared for it the 
best I knew how, but it has faded so fast 
you would hardly believe it.’ 

The foreman smiled. He had met that 
question before, as many visitors had 
come to him before with the same one, 
he was ready with a concise summary of 
the situation, a 2-minute talk that left 
the motorist with information he had 
never known ewisted. 

“A car to be kept in the best possible 
condition,’ said the foreman, ‘“‘should 
te cleaned as often as is necessary, but 
this cleaning should be done in the 
proper manner. More varnish and lustre 
is spoiled with improper washing than 
by any other means. Never wash a car 
with hot or warm water. Cool, perfectly 
clean water is much better as it hardens 
the varnish. In applying water with a 
hose do not turn it on full force, but let 
it flow gently, gradually soaking up the 
mud. A_ forceful gromere of water 
against a a | finish upon which mud 
has dried will knock off the mud and 


also pieces of varnish. 

“When the mud has been loosened and 
partially washed away a wool sponge 
should be used, drying off the surface 
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lamps are used, and in some few cases 
where a reflector cannot be used, incan- 
descent lamps never should be used with- 
out a reflector of some kind. Reflectors 
are necessary both for the efficient use of 
the light from the lamp and for the pro- 
tection of the eyes. There are many ex- 
cellent reflectors on the market, so that 
the author will treat the subject in gen- 
eral: In the offices and salesrooms, glass 
reflectors should be used. Desk lighting 
will require an opaque or slightly trans- 
lucent shade. The window lighting units 
as a rule should be equipped with metal 
or mirrored reflectors, although glass is 
often used with splendid effect. 

In the machine shops, the writer is 
much in favor of metal reflectors. through- 
out, although many people use glass for 
the general lighting units and metal for 
the special lighting units. 








WRONG WAY TO WASH CAR 
A hard stream is likely to knock off both mud 
and finish 








with a clean chamois. Care should be 
taken not to rub too hard; in fact, -the 
pressure should be no greater than the 
weight of the chamois itself. When the 
chamois gets wet it must be wrung out, 
but do not expect to get the car per- 
fectly dry with the chamois. Such 
slight dampness as may remain on the 
surface after this rubbing will rapidly 
evaporate and do no harm. Proper 
washing will not hurt a car. Cool, 
clean, cool water only helps harden the 
varnish. If a car has been out in a 
rain storm it should be immediately 
washed and dried off, for every drop of 
water, as it evaporates, will leave a 
small deposit of lime, which makes a 
white spot. 

“Another important factor in_ the 

proper care of the car is the garage or 
building in which it is kept. Such a 
place should never be damp, for damp- 
ness leaves what painters call bloom, a 
kind of @ dull bluish coat, which some- 
times will disappear if the car is left 
in the sun, but more often the car has 
to be revarnished. Neither should the 
garage be too cold, for then the surface 
of the car may get frosty and damp, and 
this also produces the bloom. As the 
car warms up the frost is liable to 
sweat out. 
_ One of the first things to be avoided 
ais turning the hose on the upholstery. 
Many motorists take this means to 
clean the backs and cushions without 
realizing that water hardens leather 
and makes it liable to crack. A sponge 
and a bar of good castile soap is about 
the best combination for cleaning 
leather, and for drying a piece of clean 
aaste will answer the purpose.” 
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Cleaning the Motor Car 





Right and Wrong Way of Washing 


There are many metal reflectors on the 
market, some good and some bad. A re- 
flector which shades the lamp to some ex- 
tent, that is: cuts off the direct light 
somewhere below the horizontal, is in gen- 
eral most desirable for shop lighting. 

In service rooms many people prefer 
glass because of its better appearance 
than metal reflectors, nevertheless, it will 
be found that rather deep metal reflectors 
which shade the lamp well below the hori- 
zontal are splendid for this purpose as 
there is no cross light thrown into a 
driver’s eyes in coming or leaving the 
room. This effect is also not prominent 
where good glass reflectors are used, but 
bare lamps should never be tolerated. 

For the lighting of wash racks, metal or 
mirror-lined reflectors giving a sidewise 
distribution of light should be used, al- 
though vertical reflectors set at an angle 
are often used with excellent results. 
Private Garages 

The private garage is a thing which it 
seems to the writer lies well within the 
scope of this paper. The personality of 
the owner will enter very decidedly into 
this case: To some owners the garage is 
merely a place to house the car, to others 
it is a place of much enjoyment. Busy 
professional men find needed mental re- 
laxation tinkering with their cars. The 
lover of mechanics gratifies his hobby by 
devising attachments for his engine or his 
motor, by fixing up a new charging panel, 
and so-on; the garage is his workshop— 
his playhouse. 

If in a small garage, just large enough 
to house one machine and a charging set, 
there can be but one lamp, by all means 
let it be a portable one, as it can then be 
made to supply general illumination or 
specific ilumination as may be necessary. 

It will be a rare case, however, in which 
conditions are such that an owner can have 
but one lamp in his garage. There should 
be at least two, one high up, and so ar- 
ranged as to light the entire building in- 
terior, and a second unit on a long cord 
for both inspection and any bench work 
which the owner may do. 

A Convenient Light 

As a further convenience there should 
be a light in front of the building con- 
trolled from both the house and the gar- 
age. This light is not necessary when one 
is driving in at night, as the headlights 
light up the surroundings sufficiently, but 
when one is going between house and 
garage on a dark night it is desirable to 
have the way lighted. Furthermore it is 
sometimes difficult to find the key hole, 
unless one carries a flash light. 

The writer realizes that conditions will 


differ in different garages and that the 


personal desires of the owners will figure 
very largely in the case, nevertheless it 
is hoped that the suggestions given here- 
with will guide those equipping a garage. 

Where the owner is doing quite a lot of 
tinker work as well as caring for his ma- 
chines, a light in the toilet, one over the 
work bench and one outside in an orna- 
mental lantern are provided in addition 
to the four units for general illumination. 
The switching connections are such that 
much or little light can be had at will. 

Many people are apt to cut down on the 
number of switching connections made. It 
is a mistake to do this as flexibility in the 
control of systems tend to the highest 
degree of operating economy. 

Steel reflectors are suggested for these 
buildings. It is the writer’s opinion that 
good steel reflectors are advisable here, al- 
though excellent results may be obtained 


, through the use of glass reflectors, except 


over work benches where metal reflectors 
should always be used. 

It is obvious that the units for general 
illumination should hang high enough to 
clear the top of a machine when the latter 
is up. 

Right Kind of Light Necessary 

In the first place the general lighting 
should be taken care of. With good gen- 
eral lighting a garage looks bright and 
cheerful and there is no loss of time and 
temper fussing about with a _ portable 
lamp to find a monkey-wrench, or some 
other article which has fallen on the floor. 
It is not necessary to call a portable lamp 
into service at all except for inspection of 
the interior of a car or close work such 
as adjusting the brushes on a motor or 
making some close adjustment on a gaso- © 
line motor. 

In addition to the general lighting out- 
lets there should be provided at conven- 
ient places outlets for portable lamps. One 
should not stint himself in the provision 
of these outlets as portable lamps become 
veritable life savers in locating loose 
bolts, tire defects, broken springs, ete. 
Then there are the numerous little elec- 
trical driven tools which do much to lessen 
the labor and increase the pleasure of 
caring for a car. 

In the larger private garage there often 
is a pit for working underneath a car. 
Here at least one plug outlet should be in- 
stalled. Small iron standards having a 
heavy base and an adjustable arm carry- 
ing a half shade and wire guard are about’ 
the best units for work beneath a car. 
The half shade makes it possible to direct 
the light just where it is wanted and at 
the same time protects the worker’s eyes; 
while the wire guard is an assurance against 
breakage of the lamp. 
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Demountable Wheels 





Foreign — of Tire-Changing Devices Described and 
Illustrated—The Harris Wheel 





Part III 
By J. 8S. Critchley 


i eee final types of demountable wheels 
are illustrated and described in this the 
last of the series of this type of wheel. In 
the conclusion are several general deductions 
on the subject. 

Whilst on the subject of steel wheels men- 
tion of the Harris demountable disk wheel 
must not be omitted, though it is doubtful 
whether this can be fairly classed with de- 
mountable wheels seeing that only one-half 
of the wheel is demountable. One can 
hardly refer to it as a demountable rim only 
and the name semi-demountable is obviously 
a misnomer. 

As its name implies the wheel is composed 
of a couple of steel dished disks, the outer 
one removable so that the rim and tire can 
as well be removed. The system is unique 
and offers unique advantages. In the first 
case, as it is unnecessary to remove the 
inner half of the wheel for tire repairs, a 
rigid drive is applicable. Then it becomes 
no longer necessary to carry a complete 
spare wheel, a rim and tire being only re- 
quired. The manufacturers also claim very 
quick removal, the time requisite being only 
about 1 minute, and it is claimed as weil 
that a disk wheel offers much less retarding 
effect (due to air resistance) than does one 
fitted with the usual spokes. 

The whee! is, owing to its shape, of very 
great lateral strength and its surface being 
practically flat and free from corners it can 
be kept clean readily. With the aid of 
Fig. 14, which shows a section through the 
wheel, the construction will be made clear. 
A is the inner and fixed disk which takes 
the drive through the hub B; C is the outer 
or removable disk of identically similar 
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shape to A as to its periphery; D is the 
tire rim which beds into the tapered grooves 
of the two disks and is provided with a 
flat key; E is a slotted nut working on a 
thread cut upon the outer end of the wheel 
hub and this nut holds the outer and re- 
movable disk up against a flange upon the 
hub; and F F are two spring locking 
plungers which engage when required with 
the slots in the nut. Details of these lock- 
ing plungers and a part section of the 
spanner are shown in Fig. 15. 

The design is a simple one and there is 
little if anything to get out of order. 
When the tire is to be removed for repairs 
a double-handled spanner is placed upon the 
wheelnut and the twin projections which en- 
gage with slots in. the nut also serve to 
press the spring locking plungers out of 
action so that the nut is free to be un- 
screwed. After this latter process the outer 
disk readily comes away and the rim with 
its damaged tire can be removed. The 
method of attachment is obvious. The 
disks are made of pressed manganese, hih- 
tensile steel of thicknesses from .065 to .050 
inch and the hubs of mild steel with a break- 
ing strain of 25 to 30 tons per square inch. 
A test load of 2 tons 15 hundredweight on 
an 815 by 105 mm. wheel did not cause 
any permanent deflection whatever of the 
disk but only an apparent temporary de- 
flection of .375 inch. 

The Harper Wheel 

A somewhat different construction of 
wheel hub from any of those hitherto de- 
scribed is the invention of Mr. Harper and 
is employed by Messrs. Newton & Bennett 
on the 8S. C. A. T. ears. In this case the 
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FIG. 15—DETAILS OF THE HARRIS LOCKING PLUNGER, HUB AND SPANNER 


This illustration shows the inner and outer disks of the wheel, with the locki d 
also the spanner used to attach and detach the outer fiek ‘eluates 
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FIG. 14—HARRIS DEMOUNTABLE WHEEL 


The Harris demountable wheel is of the disk 
type, made in halves, so that only the outer 
half C, has to be removed in case of a punc- 
ture. There is not any necessity of carrying 
an extra wheel, only extra rims D, with tires, 
have to be carried 


permanent hub is tapered for the whole of 
its length, the wheel hub being bored out 
taper to suit. The idea would appear to 
be to insure lateral rigidity and perfect 
centering. 

Fig. 16 shows a section through the hub, 
a glance at which section will make the con- 
struction pretty clear, though perhaps the 
all-important locking device needs a few 
explanatory remarks. The outer end of the 
permanent hub is cut with ratchet teeth und 
to engage with these the small sliding sleeve 
A has similar teeth. This sleeve, though as 
suggested free to slide, is so far as re- 
volving movement is concerned one with 
the wheel nut, the two sliding pins B ac- 
counting for this fact. 

The ratchet teeth upon the sleeves are 
normally kept in engagement by means of 
the spring C so that through the medium of 
the pins B the wheel nut D is locked to the 
permanent hub. When it becomes necessary 
to remove the wheel the locking sleeve is 
pulled out of engagement in the first place 
by way of the knob E, which it will be seen 
protrudes through the end of the wheel uut. 
A special device is provided on the spanner 
for the purpose. The unscrewing of the nut 
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FIG. 16—HARPER DEMOUNTABLE WHEEL 


A peculiarity of the Harper demountable 
wheel is that the permanent hub is tapered 
from end to end and the demountabie hub, 
shown in black, has to be bored out with a 
corresponding taper 


D effects the withdrawal of the wheel from 
its taper seating upon the permanent hub, 
the shoulder of the nut coming into play as 
ean be seen from the illustration. 


General Conclusions 


From the descriptions which have been 
given of various examples of demountable 
wheels it will be recognized that there is a 
fair degree of diversity of method employed 
in their construction. Firstly we have the 
demountable principle applied to all types 
of wheels, the ordinary wood artillery wheel, 
the wire wheel and the steel wheel; then 
we see that there are three methods com- 
monly employed to transmit the revolucion 
of the permanent hub to the wheel—by ser- 
rations; by solid keys formed upon the hnb; 
and by projections or pins pitched on a cir- 
cle of fairly large diameter. The first of 
these two have however some similarly. 
Then again, the wheel hubs sometimes fit 
onto permanent hubs which are tapered 
throughout their entire length and some- 
times onto tubs which have only a part of 
their length tapered—the purpese being per- 
haps equally well served in either case; and, 
finally, there is a considerable amount of 
variation in the design of the loeking ar- 
rangements (in most eases it will be re- 
membered, however, that some form of 
ratchet and pawl is introduced). 

I do not know that any of the wheels 
described can be said to embody all the 
desiderata set down early in this article, 
but, however this may be, there is no doubt 
whatever that several of them, judged from 
personal acquaintance, give splendid results 
and are in a few cases quite as easy to de- 
tach and attach as is claimed for them by 
their respective manufacturers. 

As regards the three driving systems in 
use, the stud method used on the Sankey, 
the Swift and the Goodyear wheels appears 
to be perhaps the best, though maybe it is 
not very applicable to some types of hub. 
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Perhaps, though, the studs are somewhat 
liable to slight damage in the case of the 
spare wheel more so than is possible with 
the serration or key system of drive, where 
a dust excluder would invariably be in use. 
The stud drive is, one would imagine, 
cheaper to produce, though with the use of 
special tools there cannot be much to swing 
the balance one way or the other. 

In locking devices great ingenuity is dis- 
played, and inventive effort is all in the 
same direction—to produce an arrangement 
in which the locking and unlocking are de- 
pendent only upon the fixing and removal 
of the spanner. Indeed, if one may say so, 
the spanner is made to perform the part of 
a memorandum—so long as the spanner is 
upon the wheel something has been omitted, 
the locking device has not been put into 
action. So soon as this omission has been 
corrected the spanner can be removed—a 
reminder being no longer necessary. Effort 


in this direction is, I think, particularly to- 


be encouraged, especially in the ease of such 
a component as a demountable wheel, which 
may not have to be interfered with for 
weeks together; and the lapse of time mav 
so easily produce a lapse of memory, per: 
haps with disastrous results. 

It seems, in conclusion, not likely that 
the demountable wheel is to bé the final 
solution to the tire puncture problem, and 
the future must surely bring forth some- 
thing rather less bulky, expensive and un- 
sightly, though admittedly convenient. Per- 
haps it is not too late even now to expect 
a sufficient improvement in the manufacture, 
material and design to tires to enable one 
to be so far independent of the spare wheel 
and rim as to be able to dispense with them 
anyway on the road—though they may still 
be necessary and essential for garage and 
home equipment. 





WOODS FOR CAR BODIES 

Aluminum, pressed steel and other 
metals are largely used in the construc- 
tion of car bodies, but the increasing de- 
mand for luxurious and beautiful interior 
finish of cars has resulted in the employ- 
ment of a great variety of fancy woods 
that produce decorative effects unobtain- 
able in any other way. Specialists in 
body-building have made exhaustive tests 
of various woods, and they are today ran- 
sacking the forests of the earth to secure 
handsome specimens of faney woods for 
their work. 

In England dry ash is considered the 
best wood for tensile and transverse 
strength, and it is used largely for body 
building, but in this country the native 
oak, ash and hickory are used with equally 
good results. The woods most suitable for 
body building are kept from 5 to 10 years 
in a dry atmosphere for seasoning before 
they are used for the higher-priced cars. 
When the timber is dried by the natural 
process, it often will outlast metal bodies. 
What is called the three-ply roofing for 
the tops of cars consists of logs cut into 
ve-inch strips, and glued together at right 
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FIG. 16A—LOCKING DEVICE, HARPER 
WHEEL 


The outer end of the permanent hub has 
ratchet teeth which engage with similar teeth 
on its sleeve A, which revolves with the wheel 
nut D, but is free to move lengthwise, the two 
pins B anchoring it to the wheel nut 


angles, one strip being placed over an- 
other. The Australian Kauri pine used 
for this purpose will not warp or be in- 
jured by oil, water or exposure to the ele- 
ments. With a three-ply roof, luggage of 
consideratle weight can ke carried on the 
top of the car. 

For paneling, moulding and interior 
decoration, the body-makers of limousines 
and touring cars make demands upon all 
the different native and foreign hard 
woods. Hungarian ash, figured mahogany, 
satinwood, ebony, Circassian walnut, birds- 
eye maple and birch are utilized. From 
both a sanitary and aesthetic point of 
view the use of polished woods for the in- 
terior of closed cars is of advantage, it 
is claimed. The woodwork always can be 
easily cleaned, and the upholstered parts 
in the more expensive limousine cars are 
made so they can be easily removed. 
Cuban or Spanish mahogany is used for 
bent or curved panels owing to its decora- 
tive effects and its ability to retain per- 
manently its shape when once bent and 
thoroughly seasoned. Contrasting effects 
in faney woods can be obtained which sur- 
pass anything in paint or metal, and it is 
not unusual for owners to order interior 
wood finish that adds a thousand dollars to 
the cost of a single car. 

The woodwork, instead of disintegrating 
or warping and twisting, often will outlast 
the engine and chassis built entirely of 
metal, and its serviceableness is fully 
equal to its decorative value. The motor 
industry has had almost as great an effect 
upon our fancy timber supply as it has 
upon the rubber and steel business. The 
old coach and carriage builders with their 
expert knowledge of woods have in many 
instances transferred their allegiance from 
their former trade to that. of motor car 
body building, and with excellent results 
to the trade and their own pocket-books.. 
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N Fig. 1 is shown a means whereby the 

shellac brush or the like may be kept 
soft, clean, and always where it may be 
found, ready for use. To the man who has 
searched the shop for the shellac brush 
and found it after a considerable waste of 
time in a dried-up, practically useless con- 
dition, this is saying much. It also is a 
hint that will be appreciated by the work- 
men who are required to apply the shellac 
with their fingers, or with a stick. The 
trick, as illustrated, is a very simple one, 
one having but to burn or drill a hole 
through the center of the cork of the shel- 
lac bottle or can so that the handle of 
the brush may pierce the cork in a man- 
ner that will permit enough of it to pro- 
trude through the top to enable one to 
get a suitable grip upon it. The hole in 
the cork should be slightly smaller than 
the handle of the brush so that the brush 
would be held securely. The handle of 
the brush should be about 2 inches longer 
than the bottle and of the same diameter 
throughout its length in order that it be 
adjustable to the height of the shellac in 
the bottle. The object is to keep only the 
bristles of the brush constantly submerged 
in the liquid in order that they may be 
kept soft and pliable, and at the same time 
to keep-the handle of the brush as clean 
as possible. 

There are many batteries in use on mo- 
tor cars whose jars are made of transpar- 
ent celluloid. Occasionally these batteries 
are brought into the repairshop to have a 
leak in the jar repaired, and the repair- 
man being ignorant of a suitable repair is 
forced to send the battery away, either to 
its maker, to the agency of the maker or 
to some one in the locality who is skilled 
in the handling and cementing of celluloid. 
As a matter of fact, a leaky celluloid cell 
ean be very easily repaired by anyone of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Celluloid and Acetone 


If the joint at the corner or edge of a 
jar has sprung a leak, remove the contents 
of the jar and cement a strip of celluloid 
over the leak. A suitable cement may be 
made by dissolving celluloid in acetone; 
or a specially prepared celluloid cement 
may be purchased at 25 cents a bottle from 
almost any motor car supply house or di- 
rect from the Celluloid Co., Chicago. 

Benzine, alcohol and turpentine also are 
solvents of celluloid. When celluloid wind- 
shields and storm curtains become rubbed 
and scratched to such an extent that they 
lose their transparency, it has been recom- 
mended that their original transparency 
ean be regained by applying a coating of 
acetone, and then after it has dried and 
the scratches @re obliterated, polish the 
surface with tripoli or rotten stone and a 
woolen rag. A more satisfactory job gen- 
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FIG. 1—PRESERVING THE BRUSH 
erally can be done by replacing the dam- 
aged celluloid. 

Celluloid is obtainable from the above 
mentioned concerns in sheets 20 inches 
wide and 50 inches long and in thicknesses 
of 10-1000 and 15-1000 of an inch, the 
thicker stock being used for the storm cur- 
tains and the thinner for repairing bat- 
teries, 

Misfiring Very Injurious 

There are many motorists who through 
lack of confidence in their ability to locate 
motor troubles will drive their cars for 
miles and miles with the motor misfiring 
badly. In fact, there are some who drive 
their cars continually and hardly know 
what it is to have all of the cylinders fire 
regularly. A case was brought to the 
writer’s attention recently where a motor- 
ist complained that his four-cylinder mo- 
tor never fired regularly on all four since 
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FIG. 2—LINING UP ENGINE PISTONS 


ofor Car Repair Shop 


he first got it from the factory, and in ad. 
dition to the misfiring, which none of the 
so-called local experts had ever been able 
to locate, two or three new rear-axle driv- 
ing pinions and a couple of sets of differ- 
ential pinions had required replacement. 
The car had been run 4,000 to 5,000 miles. 
Think of it. It is a wonder there was 
anything left of the transmission and run- 
ning gear of the car. It happened that 
the car was a light one, otherwise the 
damage would have been much greater. 

To be very plain, every time a cylinder 
misfires there is a jerk throughout the en- 
tire transmission mechanism, from the 
crankshaft of the motor to the tire treads 
of the driving wheels. Each jerk is an 
extra strain on the crankshaft, the clutch, 
the gearset, propeller shaft, rear-axle 
mechanism, wheels and tires; consequently 
these parts wear faster than they would 
if the motor fired regularly. 
Lining up Pistons and Cylinders 

After adjustments have been made on 
the connecting rod bearings of a motor, 
it is important that the pistons should be 
carefully lined up before putting the cyl- 
inders into place. The pistons should be 
in absolute alignment with the cylinder 
walls in order that they may operate with 


the greatest case and least wear. This is 
a point that often is entirely overlooked. 


The result is that the repairman reassem- 
bles a motor and finds that it does not 
turn over as freely as it should; the cause 
is attributed to tight bearings or lack of 
lubrication, and the trouble is overlooked. 
In reality there might be a binding or 
uneven bearing of the piston in the cylin- 
der, or of the piston pin in its bearing 
and, perhaps, of the rod on the crankpin 
bearing; this gives rise to excessive and 
uneven wear. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the means employed 
by the Packard company to line up the 
pistons before assembling the cylinders 
into place. It comprises a gauge or tem- 
plate that rests on the crankcase as il- 
lustrated, so that its sides are perpendicu- 
lar to the engine base and the lower edge 
of the cross piece at the top horizontal to 
it. The sides are just far enough apart 
to permit the piston to slip between them 
with a clearance of about % inch, so the 
required amount of side play is obtained. 
Should the piston be out of line the top 
of the piston head will not rest snugly 
against the cross member M, but will 
bear against it only on the high side. If 
the head of the piston touched the cross 
member at A and was separated from it at 
B, to straighten it up the workman would 
apply the bending bar R to the connecting 
rod as indicated and bend the rod slight- 
ly till the top of the’ piston registered 
with the cross member all the way across. 
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1912 Dorris 


FIG. 1—UNIT MOTOR AND GEARSET IN 1912 DORRIS MOTOR CAR 


The design of motor and gearset used on the first Dorris car many years ago is still continued. 
ments have been added. 


OLLOWING its policy of the past 7 
years, the Dorris Motor Car Co. ad- 
heres to the production and development 
of a single model of chassis for the season 


of 1912. This is called the Model G. The 
principal change in the design of the 


Dorris chassis for next year is in the 
clutch, a dry-plate type replacing the mul- 
tiple-disk clutch which has been employed 
heretofore. The body design has been 
changed by the addition of detachable 
fore doors with the gear-shift and emer- 
gency brake levers inside. 

The motor itself, of the unit power 
plant, is unchanged. The four cylinders 
of the motor are cast in pairs and have a 
bore of 4% inches and a stroke of 5 
inches. The overhead valve construction 
which has been a feature of these cars 
since their first appearance is illustrated 
in Figs. 2 and 4. These valves are oper- 
ated by rocker arms which in turn are ac- 
tuated by push rods from a single cam- 
shaft on the left-hand side of the motor. 
The method of seating the valves is shown 
in Fig. 2. The valve cage K2 is remov- 
able with the valve V, being held in place 
by the locking ring K1. The waterjackets 
are cast integral with the cylinder cast- 
ings and are of a special gray iron, as are 
the pistons, piston ring blanks, crankcase 
and exhaust manifold. 

The crankshaft is drop forged of high 
carbon heat-treated steel, 2 inches in di- 


ameter. Bearings are ground and bushed 
with Parsons white bronze. Forgings are 
used throughout the motor, as the con-- 
necting rods are drop-forged and the cam- 
shaft is cut from a forging. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the right-hand side of 
the power plant, showing the two large 
hand holes in the ecrankease and the 
method of bringing out the intake and ex- 
haust manifold in much the same way as 
it is done in L-head construction. The sin- 
gle yoke which holds both the intake and 
exhaust manifolds for each pair of cylin- 
ders and the triangular plate connections 
for the water pipes are also shown. A 
gravity feed of gasoline is used with a 
pressure pump for emergencies. 

Ignition is a dual system by means of a 
Bosch magneto and dry cells. The mag- 
neto is mounted on the left-hand side of 
the crankcase and is driven by a layshaft 
operated by gears from the camshaft. The 
circulation of the water for the cooling 
system is maintained by a centrifugal 
pump which also is on the layshaft. A 
vertical flat-tube radiator of the Mer- 
cedes type is used with a fan cast in the 
flywheel, a design original in Dorris cars. 
One feature of the motor construction is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. It will be seen that 
the motor housing is extended torward 
over the starting crank connection M, com- 
pletely enclosing the timing gears G and 
G2, which are not in a separate compart- 


A dry-plate clutch is used and some other improve- 
Note yoke holding the exhaust and inlet manifolds 





FIG. 2—DORRIS OILING DETAILS 


Oiling features are: O, oil reservoir; P. oil 
baffie plates; R, oilring, and 8, connecting rod 
scoop. The combination breather and oil filler 
pipe is seen extending to a point above the top 
of the cylinders 
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FIG. 83—DORRIS MOTOR DETAILS 

One feature of the Dorris motor shown here- 
with is carrying the timing gears G and G2 
in the motor crank case and not in a separate 
compartment. The compartment M to hold the 
starting crank and the return oil passage M1 
to prevent oil leakage are seen. The method 
of actuating the overhead valves is shown. The 
pushrods, moved by tappets which are operated 
by cams in the camshaft, work the rocker arms 
above the cylinder heads. These, in turn, actu- 
ate the inlet and exhaust valves 
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ment from the crank chamber, but are 
encased in it. 
The Lubricating System 

The oiling system of the Dorris motor 
is of the circulating type in which a 
pump and crankcase splash is combined. 

A small gear pump and strainer are 
mounted on the side of the crankcase, the 
former being driven by the layshaft. By 
this the oil is forced to two sight feeds 
on the dash, from which it is distributed 
to each end of the crankcase. Fig. 2 
shows the main features of the oiling sys- 
tem. The oil reservoir O is formed by a 
horizontal partition in the crankcase, and 
the excess oil in the latter is carried into 
the reservoir through the overflow F, The 
ends of the connecting rods are supplied 
with scoops 8, by which the oil is thrown 
up into the cylinders. Baffle plates P are 
installed in the lower ends of the cylinders 
to prevent excess oiling, and those in the 
second and third cylinders are used in a 
novel way to provide for the lubrication 
of the center crankshaft bearing. 

This is accomplished by providing the 
baffle plates P, of the two middle cylin- 
ders with small pockets Pl, to which are 
connected oil leads L, directing the oil to 
the center bearing cap. As the lubricant 
is picked up by the connecting rod scoops 
it is dropped into these little pockets on 
the bottom of the splash plates and fed 
into the middle bearing. There also are 
three drilled into the ceuter bear- 
ing cap to catch the oil which is splashed 
around by the connecting rods, The two out- 
side bearings of the three-bearing crank- 
shaft receive their oil directly from the 
pump through the sight feeds, The oil is 
carried around the bearing by the ring R, 
2, and from there is led down to the 


holes 
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splash pans in the crank case by the hous- 
ing R1. The return oil passage M1 at the 
front end of the motor to prevent leakage 
is shown in Fig, 3. x 

The clutch of the Dorris chassis for 
1912 embodies a radical change in design 
from the one formerly used on these ears. 
For the past 7 years the clutch has been 
of the multiple-disk type designed to run 
in oil, For next year it will be of the dry- 
plate type, the details of construction he- 
ing indicated in Fig. 5 at the left. In this 
illustration the clutch is shown in its re 
lation to the gearset which is at the right 
of the diagram. It will be seen that the 
end of the shaft which carries the clutch 
is repeated to avoid confusion, the clutch 
being located on the same shaft as the 
master pinion P as a unit with the gear- 
set, and within the flywheel F1. 
Dorris Dry-Plate Clutch 

Inspection of the section of the clutch 
will show that there are four annular 
plates attached at their outer edges to the 
flywheel Fl and between these are three 
plates fastened on their inner circum- 
ferences to the clutch cap C. These lat 
ter plates are slid longitudinally into con 
tact with the others by the movement of 
the cap C against the resistance of the 
spring 8. This is accomplished by means 
of the bell crank in which adjustment is 
provided by the set screw A. Movement 
of the bell crank is transmitted to the 
cap C through the clutch yoke L. The 
clutch hub H is held in place on the shaft 
by the key, the outer face of the hub form- 
ing one of the plates. 

Ball bearings T are employed to take 
up the thrust of the clutch and between 
elutch and gearset are Timken roller bear 


ings R. Between the two sets of roller 
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FIG. 5—THE DRY-PLATE CLUTCH AND SELECTIVE GEARSET ON DORRIS CHASSIS FOR 1912 

In this illustration the clutch and gearset are shown in their relation to each other. 
assembly at the left and also in place in the gearset at the right. 
unit power plant of the 1912 Dorris chassis. 


bearings a flange of the bearing cap ex- 
tends inward to hold the packing N. This 
is further held in place by the packing 
nut Nl. 
Gearset of the Dorris 

Former practice has been followed in 
the gearset, there being no change in its 
construction from that used in earlier 


models. The gearset is of the three-speed 
selective type, as shown at the right of 
Fig. 5. The master pinion P is mounted 


upon the clutch shaft and a jaw clutch Rl 
immediately behind it gives direct drive 
on the high speed. All the gears are made 
of 3% per cent nickel steel, hardened, 
and the shaft ends for the bearings are 
ground. The gearset housing is a single 
casting having the supporting arms in- 
tegral; assembled with the clutch and 
bolted on to the motor base it forms a 
unit. This construction makes the power 
plant independent of the frame support 
to maintain the alignment of the shaft 
and has been a feature on all Dorris 
models. 

Final drive is by propeller shaft, in 
which a double uuiversal joint and a tel- 
escopie joint construction is employed. 
The rear axle is of the semi-floating type 
and is carried on Timken roller bearings. 
The bevel gear differential and driving 
years are of 3% per cent nickel steel and 
the rear axle housing is of pressed steel, 
with the emergency brakes suspended on 
a special casting. The differential is re- 
movable through a cap at the rear. 

The emergency brake is, of course, hand 
operated and is external, while the serv- 
ice foot brake is internal. It contracts on 
the transmission shaft and is very acces- 
sible. The front axle is a one-piece forg- 
ing of I-beam section. Knuckle bolts and 


bushings are hardened and ground, the up- 
per one being flanged to act as a thrust 
collar while a similar one is fitted im the 
axle proper. The steering gear is of the 
right-and-left-hand thread type, the nut 
acting on a T-head crank and provided 
with an adjustment to take up the slack. 
The drop frame of -inch channel sec- 
tion is made of cold rolled steel. 

Spring Suspension 

The Dorris method of spring suspension 
is a little unusual. A three-point plat- 
form spring is used in the rear, the side 
springs being 42 inches in length and the 
cross spring 40 inches. The front springs 
are semi-elliptic and are 37 inches in 
length. The wheelbase is 115 inches and 
tires are 36 by 4 inches in size, fitted with 
quick detachable demountable rims. 

The ‘bodies of the Dorris cars are made 
of an aluminum alloy sheet with ash 
Two bodies are regularly fitted 
to the single chassis, both of the con- 
ventional straight-line design with detach- 
able fore doors. One of the bodies is a 
touring car and the other a roadster. Both 
are marketed fully equipped. 


The Motorists 


An English Tour Book 


‘‘The Motor Routes of England,’’ cov- 
ering the western section, and compiled by 
Gordon Home in collaboration with Charles 
H. Ashdown, is the third volume in a 
series of route books which the author is 
publishing from time to time. As in the pre- 


frames. 











The pinion P with its shaft is shown in place in the clutch 
This fact shows how closely the gearset and clutch are yoked together in the 
The dry-plate clutch is an innovation for these cars 


vious volumes so in the present one, the route 


information is as up-to-date as possible, the 
author having recently gone over the en- 
tire distance. The country covered is the 
western portion of England, that is, Eng- 
land west and northwest of the a 
road, also Wales. 

At the beginning of each section dis- 
tances from town to town are given, also 
road warnings for the drivers, and a sum- 
mary of the places of interest. In the 
route directions the author has wisely 
omitted long, drawn-out historical facts, 
but has briefly and to the point described 
the main features of historic interest. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, there being 
sixteen full-page colored views, all typical 
of English and Welsh scenery. In addi- 
tion to these illustrations are sixteen town 
plans and twenty-six route maps. At the 
back of the book is a folding 2144 by 12%- 
inch map, showing the complete routes 
which are designated as trunk routes and 
loops. The volumes covering the southern 
section of England, and the motor routes 
of France have been reviewed in Motor 
Age. Published by A. and C. Black, 
London. The American representative is 
the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2.25. 


An Indiana Road Guide 


‘*Searborough’s Road Map and Motor 
Guide of Indiana’’ is a paper-covered 
book outlining in its 175 pages motor car 
routes throughout the state of Indiana. 
The sectional road map at the back of the 
book shows by red line tracings the Sear- 
borough routes; other favored routes are 
designated by a dotted red line, and 
gravel and ordinary roads, steam and elec- 
tric railroads are indicated. The Sear- 
borough Co., Indianapolis. 


Price, $1.50. 
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PUTTING ON A TRUCK TIRE 

EW YORK—Editor Motor Age—A fact 

admitted by manufacturers and em- 
phasized by truck owners is that the tire is 
one feature of motor truck equipment 
which long has needed expert attention. 
Insofar as the tires themselves are con- 
cerned, wonderful improvement has been 
shown in compounding methods and gen- 
eral development during the past 3 or 4 
years. In fact, the continued improve- 
ment of the solid tire has made possible 
the phenomenal growth of the motor truck 
industry. In the matter of mileage re- 
turns, tires are yielding a very satisfac- 
tory service at the present time. But 
when a tire wears out or comes off, as it 
must, occasionally, the task of replace- 
ment presents so many involved compli- 
cations that there is continuous suggestion 
of the need of some form of demountable 
fastening. 

Under the present styles of fastening it 
is a good blacksmith’s job to put on a 
solid tire. -Not only must the tire itself 
be replaced, but the wheel must be taken 
off and the bearings disarranged. What is 
the result? The truck must be laid up 
while these mechanical details are being 
looked after and the owner loses its serv- 
ices. His delivery system is impaired in 
consequence. 

There is another objectionable feature 
in connection with this system of making 
tire replacements. Unless the work of 
changing the wheel is done by an expert 
repairman the bearings are apt to be im- 
properly adjusted and the parts damaged. 
Unsatisfactory truck service follows, and 
eventually the owner will have a large 
repair bill for a general overhauling of 
the hub mechanism. 

An important question which must be 
considered in connection with truck opera- 
tion is time. The truck should follow a 
schedule. If it does not, complications 
are almost sure to follow which result in 
an actual loss of money to the owner. De- 
lays in delivery defeat the real purpose 
of the truck, and that is why it is so 
urgent that we should have a demountable 
tire that can be changed by an ordinary 
workman in a short space of time. 


Supposing a truck loses a tire several 
miles from the point of delivery. It is 
necessary, of course, to get another wheel 
to the truck and the owner must carry in 
stock extra wheels shod with tires. Even 
when the wheel reaches the disabled 
truck after a long delay, it must be put 
on and the bearings adjusted. Here is 
another big loss of time at the expense 
of the owner. 


Of course, it is possible to carry a spare 
wheel on the truck to meet just such 
emergencies as the one cited, but this is 
very unsatisfactory, for the reason that a 
spare wheel is not only awkward but adds 
considerably to the weight of the load the 
truck must carry. On a 5-ton truck fitted 
with dual solid rear tires the wheel, with 
its two tires, will weigh between 600 and 
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700 pounds. Hence the simple deduction 
that it is not a handy thing to have 
around. And even if the spare wheel 
could be conveniently carried, a great loss 
of time is involved in taking off one wheel 
and putting on another. Furthermore, 
every truck driver is not capable of do- 
ing the work and a skilled repairman 
usually has to be called in. 

The ideal remedy for these unsatisfac- 
tory conditions would be a demountable 
tire that could be removed and replaced 
by any ordinary workman in a few min- 
utes’ time without taking off the wheel. 

Such a tire would produce a big saving 
for owners. It could be conveniently car- 
ried on the truck, because the weight 
would be much less than where the whole 
wheel is required. And with such a tire 
always at hand changes could be made on 
the spot with little loss of time.——United 
States Tire Co., F. F, Phillips, manager 
solid tire department. 


ART OF BODY BUILDING 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am leaving for an extensive European 
trip, during which I will study foreign de- 
signs in motor cars. I expect to visit a 
great many factories and a great many de- 
signers while I am away, but I shall pay 
particular attention to the work of Louis 
Dupont, of the French school of coach 
design. He is, I believe, the greatest 
motor car coach-work designer in the 
world today. France undoubtedly leads in 
motor coach designing, with Germany sec- 
ond and England third. 

The advent of the motor car has given 
the motor coach designer a greater lati- 
tude than he ever possessed during the 
best days of the horse-drawn vehicle. In 
fact, the motor coach designer is just en- 
tering upon a new field of labor. So much 
time has been spent in perfecting the 
modern gasoline motor and applying it 
to the motor car that little attention 
has been paid to beauty of lines until 
within the past 2 years. Meanwhile, for- 
eign makers have been devoting almost as 
much time to body designing as they have 
to motor perfecting. As a result they are 
far ahead of America in beauty design. 

Now that the motor car has become a 
reliable commercial and pleasure vehicle, 
American manufacturers are beginning to 
consider designing. The tendency of yearly 
change in body design has become more 
and more pronounced. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the successful manufac- 
turer will have to pay a great deal of 
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attention to original design. American 
motor car coach-work designers have not 
accomplished a great deal in original de- 
sign, because they have not been called 
upon to do so. American manufacturers 
have devoted their time to factory or- 
ganization in order that the greatest num- 
ber of cars possible could be produced 
each year, while European builders have 
paid more attention to quality of design 
than they have to quantity of production. 
They are, therefore, very far ahead of 
America in beauty of lines and distinctive 
design. - 

Body design is tending toward boat 
lines, probably because of the great re- 
duction in windage. The graceful curves 
of the full flush body line, protecting the 
occupants of cars from dust and wind, is 
also a feature that designers are working 
to perfect. Full flush body lines accom- 
plish this purpose as no other type of de- 
sign could. These lines were developed 
from the foreign speed* cars and were 
originally produced with a view to reduc- 
ing resistance as much as possible.—W. 
H. Emond, chief designer H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co. 

PROPER WAY TO INFLATE A TIRE 

Milltown, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—In- 
correct inflation is one of the most common 
eauses of tire deterioration, and to inflate 
too much is just as bad as to inflate too lit- 
tle. Over-inflation not only subjects the 
eanvas of the envelope to an unnecessary 
strain, but also robs the tire of its resil- 
iency. Thus, when running over an obstruc- 
tion an over-inflated tire instead of absorb- 
ing the shock, transmits the full force of 
the jolt to the mechanism of the car. 

First inflate the tire to the proper pres- 
sure and then make tests from time to time 
to assure yourself that the air pressure is 
up to the standard necessary for a tire of 
the size used when supporting its maximum 
weight. If the pressure has decreased the 
cause may be readily discovered. The seat 
of the valve plug may not be perfectly clean, 
causing a leak at that point, or if the rub- 
ber washer at the base of the valve cap is 
displaced, the air will gradually escape. 
Then, again, if pinchers were used in tight- 
ening the valve parts, the screw threads may 
be damaged, causing a leak. 

If there is any one thing that contrib- 
utes most towards premature tire destruc- 
tion, it is undoubtedly traveling on tires 
that are not sufficiently inflated. 

Many motorists give so little care to 
their tires that the first intimation of their 
improper condition comes when a muf- 
fled sound or a jolt, caused by one of the 
wheels coming in contact with some hard 
object on the road, discloses the fact that 
the rim is touching the ground. 

The envelope then is patched, a new 
tube fitted and a garter put on for the 
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purpose of increased strength. The driver 
then proceeds to the nearest garage, where 
a new envelope is obtained, the damaged 
one being left for repair. Nearly always 
it is found that the tread is the only part 
of the envelope that has not been totally 
destroyed. The beads are found to be 
broken or torn away. The walls of the 
envelope are scored and scraped inside 
and out. The canvas is torn and frayed 
and has broken away from the rubber. 
The envelope has lost its shape entirely; 
its several parts are disintegrated. 

The tube, replaced on the road, which 
was perhaps new or nearly new when the 
journey started, has been torn beyond all 
hope of repair and scraped and scored all 
over, some of the incisions being almost 
as deep as the thickness of the rubber 
itself. All this delay, trouble and expense 
is the direct result of traveling on a de- 
flated tire, whereas periodic inspection 
of the air pressure would have entirely 
prevented the damage. 

Always inflate tires with air, never using 
gas. Carbonic gas will pass through rub- 
ber thirteen times more quickly than air. 
In addition to the slight enlargement of a 
new tire after being in use for a few days 
a further natural decrease of pressure will 
follow, due to the escape of oxygen in the 
confined air. This loss should be made up 
by the injection of more air. As this is 
done the percentage of nitrogen will be 
gradually increased and the liability of slow 
deflation will decrease in proportion.— 
Michelin Tire Co. 

DEFENDS STOCK CAR RACING 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
No motor car manufacturer that enters 
the racing game to any extent whatsoever 
can afford to neglect stock car contests. 
Not only his own best interests but those 
of his prospective purchasers demand more 
than an assertion of the car’s capability. 
lf financial reasons resulting in an at- 
tempt at economy, demand a retirement 
from the limelight, and any contests must 
be passed by without entries, then it is 
the non-stock affairs that should be neg- 
lected, and not the stock events, which 
are the very reason for motor car racing 
in any form. 

Recently there has been a slump in 
strietly stock car competition. At Santa 
Monica and Savannah there were stock 
events listed on the original entry blank, 
these later being changed to non-stock, 
solely for the reason that a sufficient num- 
ber of entries could not be secured. Spe- 
cial car races are supposed to have a spec- 
tacular sport side. Some makers offer this 
as an exeuse for not participating in stock 
competition. Certainly non-stock affairs 
do not have any lesson of value to the 
car buyer. It is only in strictly stock 
chassis competition that he gets the cor- 
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rect idea of any car’s capability. For 
this reason the national stock car road 
races at Elgin are especially significant. 
Many an owner has learned to his sorrow 
that the weak sister of some victorious 
special car does not have the same win- 
ning ways in every-day service. On the 
other hand, the car that wins in stock 
competition may be relied upon to give 
satisfaction in the owner’s hands. This 
latter means that the maker is building all 
of his cars so well that any one at random 
is good enough to race. There can be no 
better recommendation than this to the 
car buying public. 

As I see it, the question of stock and 
non-stock racing resolves itself as follows: 


Makers refuse to enter stock contests for 


one of three reasons: First, because they 
fear the showing their actual stock prod- 
uct will make; second, they fear the stock 
cars now being entered by the present 
supporters of stock chassis racing. Third 
they object to the present rigid examina- 
tion of the technical committee. If for 
the latter reason, it can only be taken as 
technical examination was not so rigid, 
an admission that in the past, when the 
these makers were not entering bona fide 
stock cars.—National Motor Vehicle Co., 
George M. Dickson, secretary. 


AGAINST RACING ON MILE TRACKS 
Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—The 
history of motor racing on mile tracks, 
especially the gruesome record of fatali- 
ties of the past season, proves beyond a 
doubt that the mile horse track is totally 
unfit for the staging of motor car races. 
Racing cars have developed such speed 
that few drivers, no matter how skill- 
ful, are able to control them within 
the limits of these dirt tracks when the 
inevitable tire bursts and the wild plung- 
ing ear goes tearing through the fence 
maiming or killing drivers and mechanics 
or innocent spectators massed at the 
edges of these unprotected courses. 
Manufacturers taking part in motor car 
contests have two reasons for doing so: 
first, the advertising and publicity to be 
gained; and, secondly, through the lessons 
taught the engineering departments 


through subjecting stock cars to the tre- 
mendous strain imposed upon them by 
racing. If public sentiment condemns mo- 
tor car racing in general, the advertising 
which a manufacturer receives is of doubt- 
ful value and no builder can afford to con- 
tinue in the fact of public opposition. 
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The frequent deaths resulting from the 
continuation of racing on unsuitable 
tracks has caused the public to lose sight 
of the fact that racing is not an unusually 
dangerous form of contest and builders of 
motordromes have learned how to build 
motor speedways capable of allowing the 
fastest cars to be driven to their limit in 
comparative safety. The rules of the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association pro- 
vide that races can only be held on road 
courses which have been properly sanc- 
tioned, and which are guarded during 
practice and during the race by militia 
or government troops, either of which in- 
sures spectators being kept at a safe dis- 
tance from the course. Under these con- 
ditions the danger of fatal accidents is 
comparatively small, and if racing is con- 
fined to contests under these conditions, 
it is safe to assume that motor racing 
will quickly resume its old time popu- 
larity with the public. : 

If motor car racing is to survive, it 
will only be through a firm stand on the 
part of the governing body in at once 
putting an end to all racing on horse 
tracks. It has been claimed that irre- 
sponsible outlaw promoters would continue 
to hold races on these tracks, but it is 
not probable that public sentiment would 
permit this state of affairs to continue 
for any length of time, and it is doubt- 
ful if the managers of state fairs or the 
owners of horse tracks would lend their 
support to a form of racing which the 
governing body of the sport had declared 
to be dangerous to human life. Promot- 
ers and others, under these circumstances, 
would be criminally liable for dangers re- 
sulting from the staging of contests which 
has been officially declared extremely 
dangerous. 


It has been suggested that various 
state legislatures be petitioned to put a 
stop to motor car racing on horse tracks, 
but with the general misconception of the 
character of motor racing at present ex- 
isting it is doubtful whether the legis- 
latures would stop at placing the ban on 
horse-track racing alone, but they might 
also declare all forms of motor car racing 
dangerous and extend the probation to all 
forms of speed contests between motor 
cars, which is something not to be de- 
sired.—Lozier Motor Co., C. A. Enmise, 
Advertising Manager. 


MR. OLDS MAKES A STATEMENT 


Lansing, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—lI 
notice an article in Motor Age, October 
12, page 13, referring to the Reo Motor 
Car Co. and myself. I never have 
made the statement that we expected 
to pay a 50 per cent dividend in April, 
or any statement with reference to what 
profit there might be in future business. 
I therefore request Motor Age to publish 
this letter in order tc correct any im- 
pression that may have been made by the 
article in question.—R. E. Olds, president 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
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A FLEET OF LITTLE FRENCH CARS 


Bedelias that took part in the recent Gaillon hill-climb in France. 


ENZ Entries Filed—The formal entry 

of the Benz team for the American 
grand prix road race has been received. 
Victor Hemery, Bob Burman and Eddie 
Hearne being named as drivers. 


Would Control Pedestrians—The Den- 
ver Motor Club is taking active interest 
in the new ordinance which the fire and 
police board is having prepared. It has 
asked especially that a provision be in- 
serted forbidding pedestrians from cross- 
ing the downtown streets except at the 
regular street intersections. 

Syracuse Club Prosperous—The member- 
ship of the Automobile Club of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is advancing by leaps 
and bounds as the result of the special 
recruiting campaign now being waged, 
reached 850 last week, fourteen new mem- 
bers being elected. The club is now de- 
voting its time to putting caution signs, 
in connection with village officials, at 
some old and unsafe bridges in this 
vicinity. 

Pushmobile Meet Scheduled—F rom Octo- 
ber 26 to 31 Indianapolis will have its 
first indoor pushmobile race meet, the In- 
ternational Pushmobile Association hav- 
ing arranged the affair. The Auto Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., which has recently begun 
the manufacture of pushmobiles, will give 
a speedking brassard, carrying with it a 
weekly salary of $1 for 25 weeks. The 
Indianapolis Sun will offer a silver loving 
cup as second prize and a $25 French rac- 
ing hood will be the third prize. There 
are about fifty entries for the pushmobile 
races thus far. 


Marylanders’ Activity—The year just 
ending for the Automobile Club of Mary- 
land has been a notable one in the club’s 
history. At the annual meeting last year 
the club passed a resolution to accomplish 
several matters during the year and with 

, the completion of a few miles of sign 
posting this week by Secretary Luzius 
these things will have been realized. The 
club itself spent $240 in this work and 
posted seventy-five slow-down and danger 
signs. The club also appointed a special of- 
ficer mounted on a motor cycle to break 
up speeding and maintained him until he was 
taken in the department of Commissioner 





the left an ordinary touring car 


of Motor Vehicles George. The member- 
ship for the year has been increased from 
421 to 745 while the club is also urging 
some changes to the motor vehicle law. 

Denver-New York Run Planned—The 
Denver chamber of commerce is contem- 
plating a reliability to be run under its 
auspices from Denver to New York on 
the occasion of the meeting of the agri- 
cultural congress to be held in that city 
in November. The plan is as yet only 
tentative. The contestants would leave 
Denver the latter part of October and ar- 
rive in New York in time to participate 
in the congress. 

Last Obstacle Removed—The good roads 
commission of Maryland and _ residents 
along the line of the new Annapolis-Balti- 
more boulevard are happy now, for the ob- 
struction to the completion of this high- 
way removed. The boulevard 
project was held up by the attitude of sev- 
eral New York women, heiresses to the 
estate of Jacob Mittnach, who became’ the 
owners of a stretch of territory between 
Round Bay and Severna Park, Anne Arun- 


has been 


On the right is a light delivery vehicle; in the center a special racer, and on 


del county. They feared that to construct 
the boulevard through their property 
would prove disadvantageous. They have 
receded from this objection and the work 
will be hurried through. 


Delaware Election—The Delaware Auto- 
mobile Association has elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, T. 
Allen Hilles, of Wilmington; first vice- 
president, Joseph Bancroft, of Wilmington; 
second vice-president, Alden B. Richard- 
son, of Dover; third vice-president, E. 
Greenbaum, of Seaford; secretary, Charles 
G. Guyer, of Wilmington; treasurer, Will- 
iam Staniar, of Wilmington; executive 
committee, John B. Bird and H. 8. Schutt, 
of Wilmingotn, and Harold P. Keen, of 
Bellevue.. The association, at its annual 
meeting, decided to make an effort to en- 
list the various civic organizations of Wil- 
mington in an effort to enforce traffic 
regulations in the city. It was pointed out 
at the meeting that many drivers totally 
disregard the traffic laws. This is made 
possible through the fact that the city 
police department, on account of its limited 

















TOUCH OF THE PRESENT AND PAST 
A parade recently was held at Dallas City, Ill., in honor of a good roads convention. One 


of the cars in line was the above, entered by L. 


chimney. 
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Here are four White steamers that took part in 


force, having only ‘about 100 men, main- 
tains no regular traffic squad. It was also 
decided to issue a pamphlet, outlining the 
roads leading to and from the city which 
are considered best for the use of motor- 
ists. 

Aid to Religion—A progressive Denver 
Sunday school put the motor car to the 
service of religion last Sunday, and sent 
out a squadron of machines through the 
district surrounding its church to gather 
up the children. Whereas the average 
attendance had been 188, the motor cars 
brought the number for last Sunday to 
350. 

Selma Will Be Host — Selma, Ala., 
will be the host of the Alabama Good 
Roads Association during a 3 days’ ses- 
sion, beginning October 25. John Craft, 
of Mobile, president of the association, 
will make the annual address on Wednes- 
day morning. Governor Emmet O’Neal 
also will speak and a number of author- 
ities on the building and maintenance of 
good roads will address the convention dur- 


ing the 3 days’ session. Congressmen 


the first endurance 
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ers were among those to be in at the death 


Howard of Georgia, Underwood of Ala- 
bama and Blackmon of Alabama will be 
among the most noted of the speakers. 
Senators Bankhead and Heflin of Alabama 
will speak to the convention on the last 
day of the meeting. 


Dr. Rowe Reélected—Dr. H. M. Rowe 
was reélected president of the Automobile 
Club of Maryland at the annual meeting 
of the club last Tuesday evening. The 
other officers elected were: Dr. 8S. G. Pen- 
nington, vice-president; Thomas G. Young, 
treasurer; H. M. Luzius, secretary; Joseph 
M. Zamoiski, Joel G. Nassauer, John S. 
Bridges, J. S. Reese and R. Milton Norris. 

Hoosiers Will Incorporate—It has been 
decided to incorporate the recently organ- 
ized Hoosier Motor Club of Indianapolis, 
and until the incorporation is perfected 
officers will not be elected. P. P. Willis 
is acting as secretary and club rooms have 
been opened on the second floor of the 
Claypool hotel. In these rooms luncheons 
are served daily at 50 cents, from thirty 
to fifty elub members taking luneh to- 
gether. It is regarded as likely that 
































MOTOR HELIS THE FARMER 


Jake Klassen, of Goessel, Kan., owns a Reo. 


By connecting the crankshaft of the run- 


about with that of the blower of an old threshing machine he actually blows a stack of hay 
into the mow of his barn. His boy controls the operation of the car engine 


run in this country—from New York City to Rochester—in 1901. The steam- 


Charles A. Bookwalter, former mayor, and 
a stockholder in the Mais Motor Truck Co., 
will be elected president when the perma- 
nent organization is perfected. 

Savannah Club Moving—The Savannah 
Automobile Club, of Savannah, Ga., is 
busy at present moving into its new club 
rooms in the Savannah Bank and Trust 
building, a fifteen-story skyscraper just 
completed. 


Minneapolis Climb Postponed—A nother 


‘change has been made in the date for the 


Minneapolis hill-climb and it will be held 
Thursday, October 26, at 1:30 p.m. Ar- 
rangements have been completed and per- 
mission has been secured to hold the con- 
test on the Columbia Heights hill. 

Boosting in Youngstown—The Youngs- 
town Automobile Club, of Youngstown O., 
recently held a meeting when a member- 
ship campaign was started to boost from 
110 to 500. Fred B. Wood, president, and 
Fred H. Caley, secretary of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club, were present, and both 
made addresses in which the benefits of 
the membership campaign were brought 
into prominence. 


Planning New Home—Plans for a two- 
story brick and terra cotta front clubhouse 
to cost $100,000 are being prepared for the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia. The new 
home of the organization will be located 
at the southwest corner of Twenty-third 
and Ludlow streets, having a frontage of 
136 feet and a depth of 152 feet. The en- 
tire first floor will be given over to the 
storage of cars, the second floor to be used 
as the club quarters. The present location 
of the club is at the northwest corner of 
Broad and Locust streets. 

Wolverine Going Out Again—The War- 
ren Motor Car Co. is preparing to send its 
Wolverine special. on another trip to the 
-acifice coast. The car has been twice 
across the continent already and since last 
spring it has been used as a pick-up wagon. 
It is still in good condition, however, and 
it will be sent on its third long journey 
as soon as the arrangements can be made. 
This time there will be no regular driver. 
The car will be passed along from dealer 
to dealer, one agent driving it to the next, 
and so on. 
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DURABLE DAYTON TRUCKS USED BY THE NATIONAL GUARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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VEN for long distance journeys the 

motor truck is frequently much more 
advantageous than the railroad. As an in- 
stance, a Paris firm had to deliver a 
bronze statue 10 feet in height to the 
town of Nerac, 380 miles to the south- 
west. To travel by rail most careful 
packing would have been necessary, and 
in the eight distinct handlings which the 
statue would have to undergo before being 
placed in the public square of the city 
there was considerable risk of breakage. 
It was therefore preferred to mount it 
on an open truck without any packing and 
send it on its long journey by road, the 
statue being delivered direct from the 
artist ’s establishment to the public square 
it was intended to adorn. Running 150 
miles a day, delivery was made on the 
middle of the third day, which, on account 
of the changes, is quicker than could have 
been obtained by freight train. 


BRAKES ON MOTOR TRUCKS 


Results in recent truck tests have shown 
the importance of proper braking. Many 
of the l1-ton trucks should have larger 
brakes. They use large diameter wheels 
but not large enough drums. The 
inadequacy of the brakes on the lighter 
vehicles is proven by the number of 
accidents these vehicles suffer by run- 
ning into street cars, heavy horse trucks 
and into one another. Many of the acci- 
dents are due to the brakes locking the 
wheels and the truck skidding on the car 
tracks into the street car. This suggests 
the necessity of some additional brake 
arangements. One contestant, in the Chi- 
cago demonstration, was ready to guar- 
antee that his machine skidded 75 feet 
on the street car tracks after the wheels 
were locked. He suffered, considerable 
damage to his truck. Another was put 
out of commission entirely by such as 
accident, if the term may be used. 

When operating in traffic zones a 1-ton 
truck traveling 10 miles per hour should 
be able to stop in a distance of 20 feet, 
and if brakes cannot be fitted to accom- 
plish this then some additional form of 


Long-Distance Deliveries 








brake which would contact with the 
street pavement might be introduced. 
Locking of the wheels is the most dan- 
gerous factor in a brake for a solid tire 
and the designers should aim at a brake 
which will take hold gradually and not 
lock the wheels. Once the wheel shod 
with a smooth so tread solid rubber tire 
is locked it loses obedience to all laws 
and simply skids. If in a street car 
track it will skid along a terrific dis- 
tance and if on a pavement it will wreck 
itself against the curb or some other 
vehicle. Larger brake drums will aid in 
accomplishing this end. The maker must 
not be satisfied with a brake that will 
simply lock the wheel. This is not the 
aeme of brake perfection by any means, 
it must do more—apply gradually and 
slow the wheel down without destroying 
the friction condition between the rolling 
tire and the street surface. 
NEW LIGHT FRANKLIN 

Although the Franklin company has 
mixed more or less in the commercial field 
for several years, it has generally confined 
its efforts to the light truck type of vehicle. 
For the coming season it has included a 





1,000-pound delivery 
herewith. 


wagon, illustrated 
This delivery body is fitted on 
the model L chassis, which is one of the 
company’s four-cylinder air-cooled motors, 
33g-inch bore and 4-inch stroke. The ship- 
ment of one of these to the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., a huge mercantile corporation 
which has had its trading posts over the 
entire northern and western Canada since 
its inception in 1670, is one more evidence 
of the permeation of the motor vehicle into 
every quarter of the globe in the commercial 
field. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT TRICARS 

The electric tricars constructed by the 
Berliner Elektromobil-Fabrik and which are 
used extensively both as delivery and ypas- 
senger cars, have been recently adopted by 
the German postal department for the elear- 
ing of letter boxes. Another recent appli- 
cation of the same type of car is for the 
use of fire brigades and rescuing crews. The 
illustration on the next page shows a car 
transporting an axygen respiration ap- 
paratus which has been recently adopted 
by the Berlin fire brigade. 

Electric tricars will indeed be found val- 
uable additions to the motor fire engines 
which are coming into more and more gen- 
eral use. Their accumulator battery, twenty 
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ELECTRIC TRICARS IN SERVICE OF BERLIN FIRE DEPARTMENT 


cells of 2.2 volts each, is sufficient for a 
range of about 50 miles, being recharged 
at a tension of up to 56 volts with 10-30 
amperes. The speed of traveling is 12% 
to 15%4 miles per hour. 


NOW IT IS LOUISVILLE 

If Timothy Lehan, chief of the fire de- 
partment of Louisville, Ky., has his way, 
and as a rule the board of public safety acts 
upon his recommendations, the present fire- 
fighting equipment will be replaced by motor 
apparatus. The contemplated change will 
be made as soon as the horse-drawn vehicles 
now in use wear out. However, it is pos- 
sible that some of the engines that are good 
for a number of years yet will be made into 
motor engines by a firm that makes a spe- 
cialty of such work. Louisville has twenty- 
one fire stations. At each an engine and 
‘hose reel is located. Besides this apparatus 
there are five hook and ladders and a water 
tower. The only motor vehicle now in use 
by the department is the one used by the 
chief. The street railway company, the 
salvage company and the lighting company 
all answer alarms in motor-driven vehicles, 


TEST GIVEN NEW TRUCK 

One of the best tests ever given a mo- 
tor truck was that to which a 3-ton Board 
truck was subjected to in a 500-mile trip 
from Washington to Boston last week. The 
truck is the second one built by the B. F. 
3oard Co., of Alexandria, Va., a new con- 
cern, and it was finished just 1 day pre- 
vious to the start of the trip. Mr. Board 
made his announcement beforehand and 
this attracted much interest in the run. It 





carried 6,458 pounds of merchandise and 
ran on a schedule averaging 100 miles each 
day, some of the days reaching the place 
ahead of time. The following schedule 
was maintained: ; 


Miles 

October 2, Washington to Baltimore..... 
October 3, Baltimore to Philadelphia.... 115 
October 4, Philadelphia to New York.... 103 
October 5, New York to Springfield...... 149 
October 6, Springfield to Boston........ 101 
512 


The truck got into Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York on an average of more 
than an hour ahead of the time planned, 
while on the longest day’s run, to Spring- 
field, of 149 miles, it got in 1 hour 5 min- 
utes before it was due. On the final run 
to Boston a detour had to be made near 
Weston, where the state road is being re- 
paired and the driver, following the regu- 
lar route book, got off the road. Neverthe- 
less the car reached the city limits at the 
time specified, but was an hour late reach- 
ing the Boston Globe office. The time 
gained on earlier days, however, offset this 
a great deal. 


ST. LOUIS MAIL DELIVERY 


The postoffice department at St. Louis, 
Mo., is going to use the electric vehicle for 
mail delivery work and has ordered nine 
vehicles, the majority of 2,000 pound earry- 
ing capacity and a couple of 2,500 pounds 
capacity. The entire line of these Waver- 
ley machines wil carry 300,000 pieces of 
mail at a single hauling. 


WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM 


Another example of the interest being 
taken in the motor truck by the militia in 


4I 


the different states was the use of iwo 
Durable Dayton trucks during the combined 
maneuvers of the United States army and 
the National Guard of California in Marion 
county ‘during the month of September. As 
illustrated on these pages, the two trucks 
were regularly used for the transportavion 
of commissary supplies, etc. 


TRYOUT FOR ECONOMY 

The Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., of Boston, 
had just taken delivery of its first 4%4- 
ton Commer truck. Being desirous of put- 
ting it to the same test as was made in 
the 120-mile Boston truck contest last fall, 
arrangements were promptly made to put 
the Commer over the same course to New- 
buryport and return, the run to be in 
charge of the same management and super- 
vision as before. Road conditions were 
about the same, the test being conducted 
during the October of a year ago. The 
truck carried 5 tons of sugar and four pas- 
sengers and consumed 19 gallons of gaso- 
line for the 120 miles and but 3 pints of 
lubricating oil. This figures 6.37 miles per 


gallon of gasoline and 40 miles per pint. 


of oil. The winner in this same class last 
fall took 34%4 gallons of gasoline and 15 
pints of lubricating oil. 


LANSING CONVERTED 


It is expected that by January 1, Lan- 
sing, Mich., will have a fire department 
consisting almost entirely of motor ap- 
paratus. The board of police and fire 
commissioners has decided to make the 
combination wagon at station No. 4 
into a motor combination truck. The 
board has taken similar action in re- 
gard to the combination wagon at station 
No. 3. The work will be déne by the Olds 
Motor Works. This will leave only one piece 
of horse-drawn apparatus in the whole de- 
partment and that probably will be sup- 
planted with a power vehicle in a short 
time. 


PULLMAN MAKING TAXICABS 


The Pullman Motor Car Co. has gone in 
the taxicab-building business, and this new 
type of car has been added to its line of 
models. The taxi-cab is mounted on a regu- 
lar Pullman, model 0, 30-horse-power, four- 
eylinder chassis, and painted dark blue with 
gray trimmings. Each car will have a col- 
lapsible top and accommodate four passen- 
gers without crowding. 


FLEET OF WAVERLEY ELECTRICS EMPLOYED BY ST. LOUIS POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT 
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HANGE in Panhard Representation— 

A. Massenat, who has headed the 
American Panhard branch for years, has 
retired from the business and gone to 
France. Gustave Prost has succeded. him, 
assisted by Howard S. Hamilton. 


Grand Rapids Drops Proposition—The 
Grand Rapids Commercial Club has de- 
cided to drop the proposition of bringing 
the new works of the Crowe Motor Car 
Co., of Detroit, to Grand Rapids, Wis. The 
special committee of the club reported 
that the car cannot be manufactured as 
cheaply as represented and therefore all 
negotiations were dropped after the in- 
dustry has been assured for the city. 


Rands Gets a Drawback—The treasury 
department at Washington has issued an 
order directing the collector of customs at 
Detroit to allow drawback under section 
26 of the tariff act, on windshields manu- 
factured by the Rands Mfg. Co., of De- 
troit, with the use of imported plate 
glass. The allowance of drawback is not 
to exceed the quantity of glass contained 
in the exported windshields, there being 
no wastage. 


Uncle Sam Asks for Bids—Uncle Sam is 
in the market for two motor-driven com- 
bination fire engine and hose wagons to be 
used in the Panama canal zone. Bids for 
furnishing the fire apparatus will be opened 
by the isthmian canal commission in Wash- 
ington on October 30. Rigid specifica- 
tions for the machines in question have 
been drawn up and it is stipulated the ma- 
chines must conform in every particular 
with the specifications. 

Its First Truck Completed—The Conti- 
nental Car and Equipment Co., whose 
plant is located at Highland Park, a sub- 
urb of Louisville, has just turned out its 
first electric motor truck. It is equipped 
with Edison batteries and has a capacity 
of 3% tons. The machine weighs about 
7,000 pounds. Within a short time the 
company expects to go into the manufac- 
ture of trucks extensively. McKinley 
Boyle is the president of the concern, 
which has heretofore been building auto- 
matic dump carts. 


Uniform Decorations for Branches—Un- 
der direction of A. F. Osterloh, western 
sales manager of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., all the western branch houses of 
that concern are to be made uniform in in- 
terior decoration and illumination. They 
are to be counterparts of the Chicago 
branch, which he designed. Following is a 
list of the cities, the branches of which are 
to be rearranged in conformity with the 
Chicago branch: Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, El Paso and Galveston, Tex.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Los Angeles, San Fran- 
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cisco, Sacramento, Fresno and Oakland, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, 
Colo.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 


More Ford Branches—The network of 
branches and service depots with which 
the Ford Motor Co. covers the United 
States and Canada has recently been made 
of finer mesh by establishing branches at 
Memphis, Tenn., Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver. Those cities will be 
headquarters for the sale of Ford cars in 
their adjacent territories. 


Change of Name—The ArBenz Car Co. 
is the new name recently adopted by the 
Scioto Auto Car Co., of Chillicothe, O. 
From the time the company called its car 
the ArBenz, practically all its correspond- 
ents insisted on addressing mail to the 
ArBenz Car Co., or some slight variation 
from this. In order to avoid errors and 
confusion, the change in the name of the 
company was made so as to conform to 
the name of the car, and all correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the ArBenz 
Car Co., Chillicothe, O. 


Kokomo Company Reorganized — The 
Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Pnd., has 
been reorganized, F. I. Willis, of Indian- 
apolis, and G. H. Hamilton, until recently 
New York agent for the Continental Rub- 
ber Co., having bought stock in the con- 
cern. Officers of the reorganized com- 
pany are: President, D. C. Spraker; vice- 
president, F. I. Willis; treasurer, D. L. 
Spraker; secretary, William F. Langdon, 
and sales manager, G. H. Hamilton. A re- 
organization of the Hearsey-Willis Co., of 
Indianapolis, also has been found neces- 
sary, F. I. Willis, who has been secretary 
and treasurer, becoming vice-president. 
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Robert H. Colburn, who has been engaged 
in the bicycle and motor cycle business, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the company. The Hear- 
sey- Willis Co. is agent for the Mitchell and 
Hupmobile. 


Death of F, W. Gray—F. W. Gray, for- 
merly an official of the Chicago Brass Co., 
of Kenosha, Wis., has passed away at An- 
sonia, Conn. Mr. Gray left Kenosha 5 
years ago and at the time of his death 
was office manager of a large brass manu- 
facturing company which is located in 
Connecticut. 


Death of Indianapolis Tradesman—Hor- 
ace L. Hewitt, who was a member of the 
first firm selling gasoline motor cars in 
Indianapolis, and possibly in Indiana, died 
at his home in Indianapolis on October 
14, He was born in Auburn, N. Y., in 
1835, and had lived in Indianapolis since 
1878, having engaged in various enter- 


prises. In 1900 he became president of 
the Fisher Automobile Co., which re- 
cently consolidated with the Gibson 


Auto Co., under the name of the Fisher- 
Gibson Co. A son and two daughters 
survive. 

Talking Liability Insurance—The Man- 
ufacturers’ Bureau of Indiana, which in- 
cludes in its membership 1,200 manufac- 
turing concerns of the state, has taken up 
the question of organizing an employers’ 
mutual liability insurance company. Com- 
panies writing employers’ liability insur- 
ance in Indiana have advanced their rates 
40 per cent since January 1, owing to re- 
cent changes in the employers’ liability 
law. The bureau has appointed a commit- 
tee to report within 60 days some plan for 
forming a mutual company. 

New M. and A. M. Members—At a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
there were admitted to membership in the 
association the following: Automobile 
Supply Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Batavia 
Rubber Co., Batavia, N. Y.; Bower Roller 
Bearing Co., Detroit, Mich.; Buda Co., Har- 
vey, Ill.; Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Electric Appliance Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; Doehler Die Casting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eagle Co., Newark, N. 
J.; Esterline Co., Lafayette, Ind.; Falls 
Machine Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; Fed- 
eral Rubber Mfg. Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Hess 
Springs and Axle Co., Carthage, O.; In- 
ternational Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Jacobson-Brandow Co., Pitts- 


' field, Mass.; G. Piel Co., Long Island City, 


N. Y.; Simms Magneto Co., New York 
City: Start-Lite Co., Chicago; Stutz Auto 
Parts Co, Indianapolis, Ind.; United Rim 


‘Co., Akron, O.; Universal Tire Protector 
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Co., Angola, Ind.; Universal Wind Shield 
Co., Chicago; Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Waukesha Motor Co., 
Waukesha, Wis.; Widmer Machine Works, 
New York city; Wolverine Lubricants Co, 
New York city. 


Another Case Building—The motor car 
department of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co. has commenced work on 
another new building, made necessary by 
the increased production for 1912. The 
building will be of brick and steel con- 
struction and will be used for assembling 
and-stock rooms. 


New Texas Industry—The Wichita Mo- 
tor Co., of Wichita Falls, Texas, has re- 
ceived the machinery for the factory that 
it is erecting to manufacture motor cars. 
The mechanics that are to be employed in 
the plant have arrived from Detroit. The 
company will at present devote its plant 
exclusively to the manufacture of motor 
trucks. 


Cars at a Dairy Show—A number of 
progressive Milwaukee dealers took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by the 
holding of the international dairy show in 
Milwaukee last week to make exhibits for 
the benefit of dairymen and agriculturists. 
The management of the big exposition 
provided excellent display facilities for 
cars and considerable business was done 
by the dealers. 


May Build Cars in Mexico—lIt is re- 
ported that a syndicate of Americans, 
headed by L. H. Morrison, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, will establish a large plant in 
Mexico for the manufacture of motor 
cars. Application for a concession for the 
proposed plant will be made to the federal 
government. The factory will be located 
either in the City of Mexico or in Monte- 
rey, it is stated. 


Sues for Alleged Commissions—George 
Bailey, of Milwaukee, Wis., has filed suit 
in the United States district court at In- 
dianapolis against the Buckeye Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, Ind., manufacturer of the Lam- 
bert, in which Bailey seeks to recover $28,- 
571.32 he says is due him on commission. 
Bailey says he had a contract to sell to 
sales agents in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and part of South Dakota 
and that out of $31,393.86 due him on or- 
ders for 507 cars, he has received but 
$2,722.54. 


Oklahoma Outlook—A canvass made of 
the dealers of Oklahoma City develops the 
fact that the greatest activity in the 
motor business is in the farming districts, 
and that the number of farmers of Okla- 
homa who will purchase cars this fall will 
exceed that of any previous year. Nearly 
all the local dealers are exhibiting their 
cars at the state fair now being held in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., the mechanical 
building being especially adapted for the 
showing of cars. Cotton and other crops 
are beginning to be shipped, and the 
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trade in cars promises to satisfy the deal- 
ers who have anticipated many sales to 
the men who own farms in Oklahoma and 
who are purchasing cars. 

Building a Plant in Texas—The material 
for the erection of the new factory that is 
to be erected at Cleburne, Texas, for the 
manufacture of motor cars by H. E. Luck 
and associates, has arrived on the ground 
and the work of putting it in place is to 
be pushed. 


Wilson Heads Louisville Enterprise— 
George H. Wilson, of Louisville, has been 
elected to the presidency of the American 
Automobile Mfg. Co., of New Albany, Ind. 
He succeeds Berton B. Bales, who retired 
several weeks ago. This concern has de- 
cided to broaden the scope of the products 
and in the future will manufacture a com- 
plete line of pleasure cars and will give 
over a large special department to the 
making of delivery vans and commercial 
trucks. The American Mfg. Co., besides 
manufacturing the Jonz two-cycle motor to 
be incorporated in its products, will also 
place on the market a Jonz water-cooled 
four-cycle car. 


Mitchell Accepts New Law—The Mitch- 
ell-Lewis Motor Co., of Racine, Wis., has 
elected to come within the provisions of 
the new workmen’s compensation or indus- 
trial insurance act passed by the last Wis- 
consin legislature. The company employs 
more than 2,000 workmen. The law elimi- 
nates litigation and the incident expenses 
of suits and the industrial commission fixes 
the rates of compensation for injury and 
death from accidents in the line of duty. 
Motor car manufacturers as a class re- 
ceive the benefit of exceptionally low 
rates in the schedule recently prepared by 
the commission, as the occupation is con- 
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sidered less hazardous than most other in- 
dustries. The Mitchell-Lewis Co. is the 
first Racine industry to apply for the 
rights under the new law, which is optional 
with employer as well as employe. 


Swinehart Salesmen Hold Conference— 
At a meeting of Swinehart branch man- 
agers, salesmen and agents the policy for 
the ensuing year was discussed and plans 
laid for the distribution of the cellular 
anti-skid truck tire, which is a compara- 
tively new product of the company. 


C. A. Welch Left a Million—The estate 
of Charles A. Welch, father of the Welch 
brothers who conduct the Welch Brothers 
Motor Car Co., of Milwaukee., state agent 
for the Packard and Rauch & Lang elec- 
tric, has just been closed in the probate 
court of Milwaukee. The appraisers re- 
ported the estate to be valued at $1,225,- 
729, which includes the big Packard gar- 
age on Grand avenue, at Seventh street, 
valued at $144,0000. Mr. Welch formerly 
owned the famous White Rock spring at 
Waukesha, Wis., which produces the well 
known mineral water of that name. 


Overland Prepares to Build—The Willys- 
Overland Co. has filed with the city coun- 


il of Toledo a petition asking for the va- 


cation of a number of streets and alleys 
in Cycledale addition. The company 
through recent purchases is now in posses- 
sion of this entire addition to the city and 
as soon as the streets and alleys are va- 
cated will erect a number of large addi- 
tions to its already enormous plant. It is 
the present intention to cover the entire 
allotment with the buildings of the com- 
pany. The city council undoubtedly will 
grant the request and permit the work to 
proceed to completion. 








Concealing the Gear-Shift Levers on the 1912 Buick 





ITH the advent of the fore-door type 

of body car makers found themselves 
puzzled as to the disposition of the -control 
levers which either were put outside the 
panel or the symmetry of the line was kept 
intact by placing them both inside, where 
they were more easily reached. Some placed 
the emergency lever outside and the gear- 
shift inside. It remained for the makers of 
the Buick to adopt a third way, placing the 
levers within the panel, as shown im the 
illustration. The straight-line effect of the 
body is not marred by outside levers, nor is 
the driver inconvenienced by having them 
on the inside. The tops of the levers pro- 
ject above the panel just enough to give an 
easy handhold and have much the same ap- 
pearance as the upright door latches seen on 
some enclosed bodies. The gate of the gear- 
shift lever is in the.top of the panel. The 
inward extension of the panel for inclosing 
the gear-shift and emergency brake levers 
takes up very little space and does not ap- 
preciably curtail the driver’s leg room. It 
adds to the clean-cut effect of the interior 
of the fore-door body. 


or tweet 
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FIG. 1—INTAKE AND EXHAUST SIDES OF MOTOR WITH OVERHEAD CAMSHAFT DESIGNED BY R. C. MITCHELL 


Motor Has Overhead Camshaft 
‘THE motor illustrated in Figs. 1 and 
2 has novel features which make it 
exceptionally compact. It is a four-cylinder 
motor of the four-cycle water-cooled type 
and was designed by R. C. Mitchell, of the 
Webster and Perks Tool Co., Springfield, O. 
The cylinders are cast in pairs and the 
valves are located in the cylinder heads, 
the inlet valves on one side and the ex- 
haust valves on the other. They are in- 
clined at an angle of 30 degrees and be- 
tween them, across the tops of the cylin- 
ders, runs the camshaft by which they 
are operated. The camshaft D is driven 
by means of the vertical shaft A through 
the bevel gears B and E, the vertical 
shaft receiving its motion at the lower 
end from the crankshaft in like manner. 
The valves are operated by four barrel 
eams Cl, C2, C3 and C4 through rocker 
arms, two of which are actuated by each 
cam, one for the inlet and one for the 
exhaust side. The barrel cam and rocker 
arm are shown in detail at the center of 
Fig. 1. It will be noted that the cam C 
has an irregular groove cut in its face 
and the end of the rocker arm Rl, which 
is in the form of a bell crank, in follow- 
ing the groove as the cam rotates, oper- 
ates the valve to the stem of which it is 
positively attached. This construction in- 
sures a more uniform charge at all speeds 
than is possible with spring actuated 
valves. 


The oiling system involves a pump lo- 
cated in the crankease from which oil is 
delivered to a reservoir in the top of the 
crankcase from which it is distributed 
through brass tubing to all bearings. The 
camshaft has a separate reservoir from 
which oil is fed to the bearings by wicks. 
The location of the magneto is original 
in that it is placed on a bracket attached 
to the rear cylinder near its top and is 
driven by spur gear from the end of the 
camshaft. The rear end of the magneto 
extends through the dash of the car and 
adjustments can therefore be made with- 
out leaving the driver’s seat. 

The fan is driven by a round belt from 




















FIG. 2—DETAIL OF OVERHEAD VALVE 

Cam C on camshaft has irregular groove G 
carrying end of rocker arm R. R is pivoted 
to lug L in motor head operating valve V. 
Shock absorbed by spring 8 


the disk pulley on the forward erd of 
the crankshaft. All moving parts are com- 
pletely enclosed, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
initial motor is 4%4-inch bore by 6-inch 
stfoke and is fitted to a 7-passenger tour- 
ing car. 

Hydraulic Motor Car Jack 

The peculiar necessities of motor-driven 
fire apparatus have resulted in the de- 
velopment of special appliances, some of 
which are nearly equally valuable in the 
pleasure car field. When motor-driven 
equipment began to replace that drawn by 
horses it was early seen that some method 
was needed of keeping the weight of the 
truck and its superstructure off the tires 
when not in use. It was found that, in 
the case of pneumatic tires particularly, 
tire cost was appreciably lessened if they 
were relieved from this unnecessary strain 
when standing. The problem was made 
difficult by requirement that whatever de- 
vice was used it must instantly release 
the car in case of an alarm. 

In meeting the needs of motor fire ap- 
paratus, George C. Hale of Kansas City, 
Mo., developed a hydraulic jack that may 
be employed with equal facility by the mo- 
torist. This is called the Hale relief jack 
and is illustrated as installed in the garage 
in Fig. 4, while Fig. 5 shows its applica- 
tion to the car. Reference to Fig. 3 will 
help in showing its construction. A 
diaphragm H is bolted between the top 
and bottom plates F and [. This 
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diaphragm is made up of several plies of 
ducking thoroughly treated with rubber. 
The bottom plate I is solid and the top 
plate F has its center portion E in the 
form of a piston passing freely up and 
down. The position of the diaphragm 
and piston when not under pressure is 
indicated by the dotted lines. 

When water is admitted under the 
diaphragm through the pipe G _ the 
diaphragm assumes the position shown in 
the solid lines, at the same time lifting 
the piston and thus the car. The upright 
column M is hollow and in it is a spiral 
spring C, which is attached to the piston 
E and the cap B by hooks. The column 
is swiveled at its base D on knife edges 
projecting upward from E so that it bends 
from the perpendicular when struck -by 
any obstruction on the car lower than 
the axles as the latter passes over the 
jack. The spring brings it quickly to a 
perpendicular after the car passes in the 
same way that a double acting door is 
brought to its center by its hinges. 

Three jacks are used, one under the 
front axle and one under each of the two 
rear wheels, as shown in Fig. 1. Water 
is forced through a center pipe and dis- 
tributed to the jacks, which have an up- 
ward travel of 1%4 inches. By simply 
closing the feed valve the water is locked 
into the jacks, thereby holding the car up 
high enough to allow the wheels to revolve 
without touching the floor. The car can 
be instantly dropped to the floor by turn- 
ing a relief valve, which can be controlled 
from the driver’s seat. For fire stations 
the relief valve is arranged to be oper- 
ated by the opening of the doors or by 
the fire alarm system. Where there is 40 
pounds or more pressure, direct pressure 
from the city water mains can be used; 
otherwise a small pump is required. Three 
quarts of water is needed, so that a few 
strokes of the pump will raise the car. 
Vanadium Steel 


The Vulean Crucible Steel Co., of Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., pioneers in the manufacture of van- 
adium steel, under the name of Hecla, is 
marketing chrome vanadium steel for all 
purposes requiring great strength and en- 
durance. Especially is this steel suitable 
for motor car parts, such as springs, crank- 
shafts, steering knuckles, live axles, trans- 
mission shafts and either oil-treated or 
ease-hardened gears. This steel is easy 
to forge and easy to machine, and these 
two features should recommend it in pref- 
erence to the nickel and chrome nickel 
alloys. As showing results that may be 
obtained with this alloy some recent tests 
have developed the following figures: 

Chrome vanadium steel .25 to .30 carbon 
heated from 1550 to 1600 degrees F. 
quenched in oil, then tempered at 1100 
degrees F. 

130,000 Tensile Strength 
100,000 Elastic Limit 
28% Elongation 
68% Reduction 
When greater toughness is desired, heat 












































FIG. 3—DETAIL OF HALE JACK 
Water admitted through G@ lifts diaphragm H 
and piston E, raising wheel 


.45 carbon vanadium steel from 1550 to 
1600, quench ‘in oil, reheat to 1300 degrees 
F. and cool in the air; the steel will then 
show approximately the following physical 
test: 

115,000 Tensile Strength 

100,000 Elastie Limit 

Practically the 


same reduction 


and 
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elongation as the best Norway iron with 
more than two and one-half times the 
elastic limit and tensile strength is shown. 

Any range of physical properties can be 
obtained between the highest and the low- 
est by varying the temperature to suit the 
conditions required. 
Stryker Muffler Cutout 

A muffler cutout designed for installa- 
tion where it is not convenient to insert 
an extra piece in the exhaust pipe is made 
by C. W. Stryker, Syracuse, N. Y. In 
operation it is similar to the more usual 
style of accessories for permitting the ex- 
haust gases to pass directly into the open 
air without going through the muffler. The 
method of attachment, however, is unique. 
A round hole is cut in the exhaust lead, 
and the body of the cutout, which is pro- 
vided with a circular seat, is brought up 
against the hole. The seat is in the form 
of a ring which is joined around the ex- 
haust pipe by a stout bolt on each side. 

Normally the cutout pipe is closed by a 
butterfly valve which is held in position 
by a spring. When the lever attached to 
the valve is pulled toward the motor, the 
valve is opened. It is operated by a cable 
and snap through a bronze cutout pedal 
an the footboard. 





FIG. 5—CAR IS RUN OVER JACKS AND LIFTED BY PUMP 














TLANTA, Ga.—Herman Haas now has 
the agency for the Fiat. 

Seattle, Wash.—F. H. Bardshar, Cole 
agent, has moved into new quarters at 1107 
Pike street. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Auto Parts Sales Co. 
is occupying new premises at 2301-05 Lo- 
cust street. 

Charleroi, Pa.—The Spencer garage has 
signed for the Franklin dealership for the 
coming season. 

Morris, Ill.—H. M. Ferguson will build 
a two-story fireproof machine and repair 
shop this winter. 

Portsmouth, O.—Both the Ruhlman- 
Poole and Schirrman garages on East 
Galia street are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The agency for St. Louis 
for the Velie car has been acquired by the 
Superior Motor Sales Co., 2007 Locust 
street. 

Denver, Colo.—F. L. Bateman has been 
appointed sub-agent for the Cadillac at 
Salida, Colo., and M. B. Rapp at Cripple 
Creek. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Overland is now 
being handled by the Harris Tie Co., which 
also has the Brush, Stevens-Duryea and 
Hudson. 

Seattle, Wash—The F. H. Barshar Co., 
of 1107 East Pike street, will handle the 
Cole products in Seattle and western 
Washington. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Hager-Elliott En- 
gineering Co. has completed a plant that 
will be used for the manufacture of mo- 
tor car parts and also for garage pur- 
poses. , 

Seattle, Wash—Charles R. Williams, 
formerly with the northwest branch of the 
Winton in Seattle, has established the 
Auto Brokerage Co. at 307 East Pike 
street. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The J. A. Davis Mo- 
tor Car Co. has taken the agency for the 
Thomas line. Mr. Davis has been iden- 
tified with E. P. Chalfant, the president, 
8 years. 

Detroit, Mich—A service department 
has been established by the recently or- 
ganized General Motors Truck Co., with 
T. P. Myers in charge as general service 
manager. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—The Service Mo- 
tor Co. has been organized here to do a 
general selling and repair and garage 
business. The corporation is capitalized 
at $5,000 and the promoters are: Edwin G. 
Mitchell, Warren A. Meikeljohn, William 
T. Mitchell. The company has leased the 


garage of the Anderson Motor Co., at 52- 
56 Second street, and will commence oper- 
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ations on November 1. 
will be conducted. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Auto and 
Machinery Co. is now in its’ new home, 
3033 Locust street. 

New Albany, Ind.—The Borgerding Mo- 
tor Car Co., of New Albany, Ind., will sell 
Fords in this city. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Kline-Krit Co., 
local agency for the Krit, has removed to 
1405-1407 Race street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Vestal Motor Car 
Co. is erecting a three-story reinforced 
concrete garage 45 by 120 feet which will 
cost $35,000. 

Canton, O.—Monnett & Sacher have 
taken the. 1912 agencies for the Ford, 
Oldsmobile, Rambler and Everitt lines for 
that territory. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Motor Service Co. 
has been organized, with William A. Fears 
as manager, to handle the Chase motor 
delivery cars. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The agency for St. Louis 
for the Dart light delivery wagon has 
been assumed by B. J. and P. J. Webber, 
1109 Pine street. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Brown Taxicab Co. 
is building a three-story structure at Ca- 
thedral and Biddle streets, the dimensions 
being 88 by 120 feet. 


Hagerstown, Md.—The Hagerstown Ga- 
rage Co. will handle the Pullman. The 
company recently built a large garage on 
the main street of Hagerstown. 

New York—George A. Thomas has 
joined the sales force of the New York 
Thomas branch. Mr. Thomas has been as- 
sistant to Factory Sales Manager George 
Fitzsimons, 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Stearns 
Automobile Co. is preparing to move its 
salesrooms from 4525 Delmar boulevard 
to a new building at Compton avenue and 
Locust street. 


Washington, D. C.—The Wilson Co., 
agent for the Cole and Krit, has leased the 
building at 918 Fourteenth street, N. W., 
and after extensive improvements will 
take possession. 


Detroit, Mich—The Goodfellow Tire Co. 
has given a trust mortgage to Austin L. 
Richardson, as trustee, to secure creditors 
with claims aggregating $6,000. The mort- 
gage covers the concern’s plant at Wood- 
ward avenue and the boulevard. 


Denver, Colo.—The McDuffee Motor Co. 
will add a second story to its establish- 
ment here. The repair shop will be placed 
in the new room, the service department 
put in the basement and the display rooms 
on the first floor considerably enlarged. 
This firm has been the Chalmers represent- 


A livery service 
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ative here for some time and has recently 
added the Stearns-Knight. 

Haverhill, Mass.—John H. Bragdon wil! 
handle the Franklin. 


Columbus, O.—Shields & Wiseman have 
opened a garage and repair shop at 241 
West Fourth avenue, 

Denver, Colo.—The Mathewson Automo- 
bile Co. has taken the Premier agency for 
Colorado and Wyoming. 


Urbana, O.—The only garage of Urbana 
has taken the agency in Champaign county 
for 1912 for the Ford. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Welch Brothers 
Motor Car Co., Grand avenue and Seventh 
street, has announced the discontinuance 
of its tire department. 


Detroit, Mich—E. J. Miles has been 
placed. in charge of the experimental de- 
partment of the Studebaker Corporation. 
He is a metallurgist. 


Washington, D,. C.—After extensive im 
provements and alterations the Buick Mo 
tor Co, has opened new salesrooms at 1028 
Connecticut avenue, N. W. 


Grafton, W. Va.—The Kenny Machine 
Co. has completed an extension to its 
plant in the shape of a garage which 
fronts on Boyd street. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration entertained dealers from New York 
and the New England states during the 
past week, General Manager Flanders act- 
ing as host, as usual. 


Louisville, Ky.—J. M. Robinson-Norton 
& Co., one of the largest wholesale dry- 
goods establishments in the south, have 
taken the agency for the Motor Wagon, 
which is made in Detroit. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Smith-Hoppe Auto 
Co., 114 Mason street, has been appointed 
state agent for the R. C. H. The firm also 
represents the Hupp-Yeats electric, Oak 
land and Oldsmobile. 

Chicago—The Palmer & Singer and the 
Borland electric branches have moved into 
new stores in a building just completed 
at the south end of the row, the former 
at 2640 and the latter at 2636 Michigan 
avenue. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—George Conner and 
Robert Black, formerly prominent in ath- 
letics at Princeton university, have recent- 
ly taken positions with the city sales 
force of the Mais Motor Truck Co. in In- 
dianapolis. 


Memphis, Terin.—The Ozburn Automo- 
bile Supply Co. has been incorporated 
under the state laws of Tennessee with a 
capital stock of $15,000 by N. F. Ozburn, 
W. J. Shay, C. W. Cornell, Jr., William A. 
Webster, W. P. Armstrong to do a general 
jobbing business in this section. It has 
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opened on Madison avenue at Fourth 
street. 

Omro, Wis.—George Pratt is erecting a 
new garage and warehouse here. 


Columbus, O.—R. C. Wescott, 972-976 
North High street, has closed up for the 
1912 agency for the Regal. 

Richmond, Ind.—The Westcott Motor 
Co. has decided to adopt the Disco self- 
starter on its 1912 product. 


Oakland, Cal.—Frank R. Fageol, distrib- 
utor of Rambler cars in Alameda county, 
has opened a handsome new salesroom on 
Telegraph avenue, Oakland. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The International Au- 
tomobile League Tire and Rubber Co. has 
been organized and will locate a tire- 
making plant in Buffalo. 


Tacoma, Wash.—John M. Bell has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the western 
Washington territory on the Columbia car, 
with headquarters in Tacoma. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Barndt Brothers, who 
have been agents for the Lozier in In- 
dianapolis and vicinity for some time, 
have also taken the agency for the Hupp- 
Yeats line of electrics. 


Columbus, 0.—J. P. Adamson & Co., 35 
West Mound street, has taken the 1912 
agency for the Dart delivery wagon. 
territory embraces ten counties in the cen- 
tral part of the state. 


Detroit, Mich—wW. W. Garrison, for the 
past several years a member of the copy 
staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, asso- 
ciated himself with the advertising staff 
of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Portland, Ore.—The Oregon Brush Auto 
Co., Portland agent for the Brush line, and 
the Landy Auto Co., Portland agent for 
the Garford cars and the foreign Napier, 
have leased new quarters at 531 Alder 
street. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Leslie D. Flint has be- 
come associated with the Wisconsin Auto 
Sales Co., of Milwaukee, distributor for 
the Westcott, National, Herreshoff and 
Cutting. Mr. Flint will be in charge of 
the Westcott sales in Minnesota, Iowa, the 
Dakotas and Montana, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 


Baltimore, Md.—Packard business has 
been so flourishing that plans have been 
made by the Mar-Del Mobile Co. for an 
extension of its garage at Mt. Royal 
avenue and Charles street. The proposed 
addition will be 62 by 120 feet, which 
with the present building will give the 
garage a floor space of 100,000 square feet. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Recent Cole agents 
appointed are as follows: Penn Auto Co., 
Seranton, Pa.; Burk Motor Car Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. A. Winter, Wellsville, 
Kas.; Fred Bihl, San Antonio, Tex.; Phila- 
delphia Motor Co., Philadelphia; F. H. 
Bardshar, Seattle, Wash.;. Cole Motor Co., 
Wichita, Kas.; Ohnhaus Automobile~ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. 8. Knickerbocker, 
Arlington, Mass.; Central Auto Co., Terre 


The 
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Haute, Ind.; Curtiss Scofield, Newark, N. 
Y.; Baker Brothers, Geneva, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa—H. S. Nagle has 
taken the agency for the Pullman. 
Oakland, Cal—The Howard Automobile 
Co., of Oakland, Cal., has taken over the 
National agency in this vicinity. 
Columbus, 0.—O. G. Roberts & Co., 933 
East Gay street, has taken the central 
Ohio agency for the Stearns. 
Oakland, Cal.—The California Motor Car 
Co. will begin operations on its new plant 
on High street early in December. 


Rocont8¢ 8 ¢ 
Incorporation 


New York—Manhattan Top and Body Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to manufacture motor 
car equipment; incorporators Guy B. Rad- 






ford, Herman Schuler and Charles D. 
Heintze. 
Camden, N. J.—Eureka Double Resilient - 


Tire Mfg. Co., capital stock $25,000; to manu- 
facture motor car tires; incorporators Gidion 
S. Adams, Harry Fox, John B. Fox, Edward 
S. Orr and George Clements. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Motor Specialties Co., cap- 
ital stock $175,000; to manufacture motors; 
incorporators Arthur Lovell, Howard H. Wil- 
liams and H. V. Walsh. 

New York—Paul Lacroix Automobile Co., 
capital stock $10,000; to manufacture motor 
vehicles; incorporators Paul Lacroix, Harry 
U. Kibbe and Harvey T. Andrews. 

New York—Atlantic Vehicle Co., capital 
stock $10,000; to manufacture and deal in 
motor vehicles; incorporators Philip A. Car- 
— Joseph D. Dempsey and Eugene A. Don- 
ahue. 

Scranton, Pa.—Eureka Motor Car Co., cap- 
ital stock $25,000. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Evergreen Motor Car 
Co., capital stock $2,000; incorporators C. P. 
Deming, E. W. Dunn and E. L. Whitcomb. 

Richmond, Va.—Grasberger Vehicle Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators J. A. Grasberger, J. E. Sorg 
and Robert N. Wildbore. : 

Jersey City, N. J.—Sterling Top and Equip- 
ment Co., capital stock $50,000; to manufac- 
ture motor cars; incorporators Frank Grundy, 
Wm. C. Rands and George Copp. 

Boston, Mass.—Amplex-Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $25,000; conduct general motor 
car business; incorporators Isaac B. Spofford, 
and William B. Foster. 

Chicago—Pathfinder Motor Car Co., capital 
stock $10,000; to deal in motor cars and ac- 
cessories: incorporators T. C. Vawter, Charles 


H. Lott, Edmund W. Pottle and George J. 
Meier. 
Peoria, Ill—C. W. Haas Tire Seal Co., 


capital stock $50,000; to manufacture tires; 
incorporators C. W. Haas, R. C. Uckens and 
Emmet C. May. 

Cleveland, O.—Richardson-Neighbors Motor 
Co., capital stock $5,000; incorporators F. E. 
tichardson, H. F. Neighbors, W. J. Dawley, 
Sidney Seidman and Stephen M. Young, Jr. 

Cleveland, O.—Automobile Owners’ Na- 
tional Association of Cleveland, capital stock 
$5,000: to obtain statistics affecting manu- 
facture and sale of motor cars; incorporators 
Arthur Cobb, S. H. Blakeslee, J. A. Custer, 
M. Goodhue and G. S. Beckwith. 

Hempstead, N. Y.—McLean Taxicab Co., 
capital stock $500; directors John R. Mc- 
Lean, Charles G. McLean and William G. 
McLean. 

Cleveland, O.—Broadway Garage and Liv- 
ery Co., capital.stock $10,000; incorporators 
Frank Popecki, Frank Puritowski, Henry 
Muszyusky, Alex Markofsky and Frank Puri- 
towsky. 

Paducah. Ky.—Kentucky Auto and Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $5.000; incorporators F. M. 
Fisher. R. G. Fisher and W. G. Paxton. 

Camden, N. J.—Eureka Double Resilient 
Tire Mfg. Co., capital stock $25,000; to manu- 
facture tires; incorporators G. S. Adams, 
J. B. Fox and F. 8S. Orr. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—James G. Barclay, capital 
stock $25,000; to manufacture and deal in 
eecessories; incorporators J. G. Barclay, E. 
Barclay and G. M. Kohl. 

Wilmineton, Del.—International Motor Co., 
canital stock $10,000.000; to manufacture 
motors; incorporators Richard 8S. Aldrichs, 
Graham Foster, Joseph A. Bennett and Harry 
W. Davis. 

Petersbura, Va.—Overland Sales Co., cap- 
ital stock $15,000; motor car business; in- 
corporators T. J. Burgess, D. P. Weeks and 
D. H. Burgess. 
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city. The plant will be in operation by 
December 1. 


Salem, O.—T. A. Vernon, district man- 
ager for the Metzger Motor Car Co., has 
leased a garage on Ellsworth avenue. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Announcement is made 
that the agency for the Moon has been 
secured by the Mound City Buggy Co. 


Cleveland, O.—The Judd Automobile 
Co., 1206 Huron road, has added to its 
general garage and sales room a tire repair 
shop known as the Judd Tire Co. 

Portland, Ore.—H. L. Keats has secured 
another agency. His latest acquisition is 
the Chase commercial vehicle, for which 
he has the northwest distribution. 

Spokane, Wash—E. C. Finlay, of the 
Regal Garage Co., Spokane, has resigned 
the presidency of that organization. H. 
F. Preston is now the man at the helm. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cleveland Stude- 
baker branch has moved into new quarters. 
at 700 Canal road. It will act as a dis- 
tributing branch for about 200 agencies. 

Sharon, Pa.—A. Rigby, William Moore. 
and John Moore have leased the garage 
at One Hundred and Tenth and Superior: 
streets which has a capacity for fifty cars. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Locomobile Co. of 
America, with Frank P. Day in charge, 
has opened a branch here. Temporary 
headquarters at 236 Peachtree street. 
Later it will occupy a new building. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Velie Motor Car Co. 
of Moline, Ill., has opened a branch here 
with H. G. Moore in charge. The branch 
will occupy the building formerly used by 
the Primo Motor Co., 247 Peachtree street. 


York, Pa.—The Lord Baltimore Motor 
Car Co., 1523-25 Retreat street, Baltimore, 
Md., is making preparations to move the 
motor truck plant from the Monumental 
city and probably will locate its plant in 
‘York. 

Spokane, Wash.—Harry L. Olive, dis- 
tributor for the Overland cars, has ap- 
pointed the Twin Cities Auto Co.,' of 
Lewiston, Idaho, as sub-agent. W. W. 
Loomis will act as agent for the Overland 
at St. John, Wash. 


Columbus, O.—A change in the manage- 
ment of the High-Seventh garage, located 
at High street and Seventh avenue, Co- 
lumbus, O., was made recently when Nor- 
man M. Johnston assumed the manager- 
ship, succeeding J. W. Fritz. 

Portland, Ore——Edward E. Gerlinger, of 
the Stoddard-Dayton Auto Co., of Port- 
land, has secured the distribution for Port- 
land and the adjacent territory on the 
Pathfinder car. In addition to these two 
ears he will handle the Federal truck. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The State Automo- 
bile Co., now in North Delaware street, has 
leased the quarters until recently occupied 
by the Gibson Auto Co. at 235 North 
Pennsylvania street, and will move imme- 
diately. The State company is the In- 
diana distributor for the Marion and Krit . 
cars. iss 
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OTTER Tire Valve—No. 1,004,464, 
dated September 26, to William Wallace 
Potter, Pawtucket, R. I.—This patent re- 
lates to a valve for pneumatic tires in which 
the closing element is wholly a ball. Means 


are provided for limiting the movement ' 


of the ball from its seat, consisting of a 
cylindrical plug having peripheral air 
passages running from end to end thereof, 
and this plug having in its end depressions 
or cavities, each of which is adapted, ac- 
cording to the position of the plug, to 
center the ball. 


Evans Locking Device—No. 1,004,396, 
dated September 26, to David H. Evans, 
Detroit, Mich.—This patent applies to a 
means of locking the gear shifting lever 
of a motor car for the purpose of pre- 
venting its theft. It is a combination of 
an H-plate or quadrant, a lever adjustably 
guided by the plate or quadrant, the plate 
including means for holding the lever at a 
neutral position, a member removably 
fitted to the H-plate and embracing a por- 
tion of the lever and operating to hold the 
lever against movement of the H-plate, 
this member having spaced walls, one of 
the walls having a recess therein, the op- 
posite wall having a bolt-receiving passage 
therein, a second member removably fitted 
to the first member and provided with a 
lug removably fitting the recess, and a 
bolt carried by the second member and 
adapted for locking engagement in the 
above mentioned passage to hold the first 
and second members connected with each 
other. 


Lock for Motor Car Hoods—No. 1,004,- 
154, dated September 26, to Daniel F. Eb- 
bert, Wheeling, W. Va.—This patent per- 
tains to a lock for motor car hoods com- 
prising an arm having on its lower end 
parallel apertured attaching lugs, an at- 
taching plate adapted to be secured to the 
frame of the machine, a pivot lug ar- 
ranged on this plate and adapted to re- 
ceive the apertured lugs on the arm, a 
pivot screw arranged through these lugs 
whereby the arm is pivotally connected to 
the plate, means to prevent the removal 




















POTTER TIRE VALVE 

of the attaching plate, an arm, fastening 
screws, a lock adapted to be engaged with 
the handle of the hood, and a threaded nut 
secured to the lock and adapted to be 
screwed onto the arm, whereby the lock is 
adjustably connected to the arm to engage 
the handle and the hood, thereby locking 
it in a closed position. 

New Muffler Design—No. 1,003,531, 
dated September 19; to Lonnie C. Smoot 
and William R. Masterson, Hillsboro, Tex. 
This patent pertains to an engine muffler 











NEW MUFFLER DESIGN 


design comprising a casing and a plurality 
of semi-circular sections arranged within 
it to form a contiuous spiral passage 
through the casing, the sections adjacent 
to the muffler inlet having central aper- 
tures, and the remaining sections having 
closed conical centers with their apices 
towards the muffler inlet. 

Ivor Force Feed Carbureter—No. 1,004,- 
031, dated September 26, to Barry Ivor, 
Chicago, Ill.—The carbureter to which this 





























DENNIS CARBURETER 

patent relates is shown herewith, and has 
in combination a carbureting chamber, 
means of admitting air thereto, a pump 
extended into the casing and having a 
valve controlled intake port communicat- 
ing with a supply of hydro-carbon and a 
valve discharge port communicating with 
the carbureting chamber, and also having 
a valve controlled by-pass communicating 
at one of its ends with the upper portion 
of the discharge port and at its other end 
with the intake port, a suction control 
.valve for the carbureting chamber con- 
nected to the pump plunger. 

Dennis Carbureter—No. 1,003,994, dated 
September 26, to Howard Dennis, Spokane, 
Wash.—The carbureter to which this pat- 
ent relates comprises a mixing chamber 
having a flat top and bottom and four 
vertical sides adjoining at right angles, 
an adjustable gasoline feed with a primary 
air supply conducted to the point of gaso- 
line discharge, ball valves in the bottom 
of the chamber graduated in size from the 
center to the outer edges, the smallest 
being in the center and the largest at the 
outer edges with intermediate sizes be- 
tween. As the engine speed increases and 
the demand for more air in the mixture 
becomes greater than that supplied 
through the primary air inlet; first, the 
smaller balls are lifted and an auxiliary 
supply of air admitted; then the inter- 
mediate sized balls are lifted, and when 
maximum speed is desired all will auto- 
matically be raised. The design is to 
furnish a ‘correct mixture for a _ wide 
range of speeds. 
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